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EOUSSEAU. 



Rousseau stands among the prominent literary men 
of France, as one who is rather celebrated for his 
personal character than for his works. He has not 
been dead a hundred years, and yet none of his 
writings, except that extraordinary one which treats 
of himself, is read. Even in the time when Heloise 
and Emilius were most popular, it is very doubtful 
whether their popularity had not something fictitious 
about it; something that made them sought and 
read, less on account of the new knowledge 
they imparted, than on account of the old ideas 
which they dressed up in extraordinary costume. 
By many persons it is believed that Rousseau 
had a wide-spread influence; that he was the 
agent, under Providence, employed to break up 
the old political system of France, and begin that 
new system, which grew out of the revolution. 
Those who impute such an important mission 
to Rousseau, give him more responsibility than 
it seems to us that he incurred. Many think that if 
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he had never lived, there would have been no revolu- 
tion at all; or, at any rate, that if there had been a 
revolution, it would have assumed a very different 
character from that which it actually presented. 
We think that these ideas demand much trimming 
and pruning before they can be made to correspond 
to the events they account for. Literature, far from 
being the chief agent in that wonderful break up of 
French society, played no greater part in it than 
it did in the break up of English society under 
Charles I., or James II. We scarcely hear of the 
arguments and proposals of writers when the quarrel 
between Charles and his parliament was maturing. 
It went on independently of any external aid, except 
such as, on the side of the Parliament, was poured 
out of the pulpits. The most aggressive attack — on 
the side of the press — on Charles and his conduct, 
was that made by Prynne against the theatre. The 
press was of little avail amongst a society which had 
not yet learned to read; and this fact was quite as 
powerful against the influence of the press in France 
in 1789, as it was against the press in England in 
1640. There were as few readers in the one case as 
the other, and, in both cases, what readers there 
were, were confined to those classes who were most 
hostile to both revolutions, — who did not seek to 
upturn society, but to preserve it from convulsion. 
But it may be argued that England had not the 
same kind of literature to feed on in 1640 as France 
had in 1789. England had little or nothing which 



discussed first principles, and referred society back to 
its elements. Its wrongs were neither so wide- 
spread nor so open as those of France ; for while the 
corruptions of France had little to do with the king, 
and much with the nobles, the wrongs of England 
were entirely confined to the pretensions of the king, 
and were almost untouched by the nobles. It is 
true that in France the king was absolute, and in 
England he was limited ; but, herein was the differ- 
ence : the absoluteness of the French king was upheld 
by interested authority, whose links were a series of 
offices, which, at one time, had been divided and 
sub-divided amongst aristocratic seigneurs, but 
which had been gradually absorbed by the central 
authority, and were now nominally dependent on it, 
but really dependent on that union of interests 
which secured their rank and incomes. The 
aristocracy, therefore, in France had less share 
in bringing about the revolution than in England, 
except so far as the desertion of their duty to their 
country produced it. But as the aristocracy bore the 
names of authority still, when all real authority was 
gone, they obtained the odium attached to deeds 
which they could not prevent, and were the scape- 
goats on which the sins of long misgovernment were 
heaped. The people did not see their oppressors in 
the leviers of duty, tax, and impost; but they 
referred all their wrongs to nobles, who had bartered 
their privileges long ago to the government, and 
had obtained in exchange pensions, and court places. 



and the right of decorating royality with their 
splendid uniforms and ceremonious homages. In 
England the king was but little dependent on the 
aristocracy. It was the Commons, and through th^ 
Commons, the people, who upheld him; and it was the 
stubbornness which refused to acknowledge this fact, 
which drew down upon Charles all his calamities. 
The Commons, who upheld the king, were in imme- 
diate connection with the people; and this connection, 
so immediate and determined, rendered the war, 
which followed the attempts of the king to govern 
absolutely, immediately known, and immediately 
resisted. In France, another resort was necessary. 
The readers in France were the nobles, the clergy, 
and the better class of citizens in Paris and the 
greater towns. These classes were open to the 
arguments of the literary spirits which abounded in 
France — Diderot, Delambert, Rousseau, Voltaire, 
and the Holbach philosophers. But these were not 
the parties which produced the revolution. They were 
the very parties whose interest it was to prevent the 
revolution, and to support things as they were. 
When, therefore, it is argued, as it mostly is, that 
the French Revolution was produced by the Encyclo- 
pediasts, Voltaire, and chiefly by Rousseau, the 
argument seems to lead to the idea that these 
geniuses were directly responsible for Ihe outbreak. 
If such could be proved, the proof would go further, 
and demonstrate that these men were not geniuses, 
but some of the most malignant statesmen that ever 



betrayed a country, and brought it to destruction. 
What they did, and did ineffectually, was to lay 
before the parties, who upheld the French Govern- 
ment, the dangerous nature of their authority, and 
the likelihood there was that the system, which they 
supported, unless altered in time, would break in 
pieces, and involve them in the ruin which it did at 
last bring on them. The Encyclopediasts, Voltaire, 
and chiefly Rousseau, were thus the friends of the 
parties in power, not the leaders of the sufferers. They 
could not reach men, who, not only had no time to 
learn, but had hardly opportunity to think, and were 
only supported from day to day by "the husks which 
the swine did eat." Rousseau was rather a great 
Warner and prophet of what would speedily come 
upon France — rather a Jeremiah, or a Daniel, than 
a leader and stimulater of its sufferers. His ideas 
were far too refined to act upon the masses, even if 
the masses had the opportunity of reading them. 
They were essentially adapted to well-taught and 
thinking men, — for the very men who were the 
wheels in the great machine, which was grinding the 
bones of its masses for bread. If the writings of 
Rousseau and the other philosophers did anything, 
they retarded the revolution, they taught the 
oppressors to beware in time; they showed that a 
system, which took everything and gave nothing 
back, must at last kill itself, if with nothing else, 
with repletion. But these warnings were unheeded. 
The Encyclopedia was read; Voltaire was read; and 



Rousseau was read, and all were persecuted, because 
they were only read by those who were in the 
position to persecute; and because truth is the 
greatest offender you can bring before either friend or 
foe. They were all read with that eager curiosity 
which leaves impression ; nay, with that avidity which 
makes proselytes; and yet misgovernment went on; 
the masses knew little or nothing of the theories 
which were afloat concerning the sources of power, 
and the realising of a happy state of existence, and 
the proper method of advancing knowledge; they 
only felt, day by day, their strength wasting, and 
their food lessening; and it was this instruction, 
which at last obliged the king to call up their repre- 
sentatives to Paris ; and the revolution, by that one 
act, was accomplished. The mob of Paris were the 
real representatives of the peasantry; and they 
undertook, in their own mad fashion, to renovate 
society by destroying its upper ranks, and beginning 
things again out of the chaos of ignorance, incapacity, 
ferocity, and sensuality. It was to avoid this alterna- 
tive that Rousseau, the Encyclopediasts, and Voltaire 
wrote; or rather the drift of their writings would 
have led to an escape from this criminal revolution, 
had their advice been followed in time. But, while 
all readers read their writings, one half read them for 
amusement, and the other half from animosity ; one 
smiled at them, the other persecuted them; one 
believed, and passed on; the other believed not, and 
stayed to denounce their authors as charlatans. 



who sought to upset a well-ordered combination of 
authorities. 

The manner which Rousseau adopted to reform 
society was very different from that of Voltaire. To 
Voltaire, the false opinions, the incredible beliefs, 
the ceremonious trifles, the weight imposed upon the 
weak, and the false worship bestowed on the mean, 
the inflated accidents, which fate had placed at the top 
of the social scale, were matters of ridicule. He 
was continually poking out the absurdities of the 
system, and holding it up to be laughed at. Life, 
and all its serious inconsistencies, were nothing but 
a comedy, which Voltaire sat looking at, and think- 
ing on, amid gusts of laughter. Rousseau was the 
very reverse of this. There was, with him, neither 
matter to laugh at, nor even to smile at, in life. If 
he is to be judged by his writings, and by the accounts 
of those who knew him, — and nothing else remains 
to judge of any man, — he never laughed at any 
folly during his whole life, never enjoyed or saw a 
ridiculous situation; never knew the happiness of 
being comically pleased. Life was, with Rousseau, as 
a trial, in which he was the crimmal hearing the 
evidence, which might consign him to the scaffold. 
Or, perhaps, it may be more agreeable to the feelings 
with which Rousseau looked on life to state it as a 
punishment for some crime anterior to birth. Birth 
and life were the expiations of deeds that could only 
be reconciled to happiness by a probation of suffer- 
ing, contradiction, distress, agony, persecution, and 
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despair. These were the avengers that "whipped the 
offending Adam out of him." Throuofh these he 
passed as through a furnace. And when we consider 
the state of French society in Rousseau's days, and 
Rousseau's character, the hardest word which we can 
apply to his life seemed only a euphuism, glossing 
the lacerating reality. 

The character of Rousseau still remains a 
mystery. No kind of law or principle seemed to 
govern it. The only idea that seems at all to act 
upon its subtleties is that which attributes his 
actions to the moment. He had one characteristic, 
however, which controlled him through life, and that 
was the extreme delicacy of his sensibilities. This is 
the only general principle that appears constantly in 
him; but this acted so inconsistently at times, that we 
are sure that some other law intercepted this power- 
fill one with so much influence as often to neutralize 
its effects. Some have thought that as his early 
education consisted almost entirely of romances, he 
conceived wholly fictitious ideas of life and men ; apd 
that when he came to mix with society, he found it 
so different from his conception of what it ought to 
be, that this mistake had a powerful effect on his 
after life. But most boys, as well as Rousseau, draw 
their first ideas of life and its prospects from over- 
coloured pictures ; yet, without the least disturbance, 
they fall into the ordinary course, without being 
racked and tortured continually because the ideas of 
seventeen do not conform to the ideas of thirty. 
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We know, from the works of Rousseau, that the chief 
ideas of his life were directed to social questions — to 
the best conditions of men; to the principles of a 
perfect government; and to the proper method of 
education, and to the influence of the most ardent 
of our passions on life and happiness. All these 
questions have generally been considered to be 
questions of experiment and fact — to be as much the 
product of trial as chemistry, and of observation as 
geology. It has been considered altogether useless, 
except as mere intellectual exercises, to lay down 
their rules from our wishes, and our notions of what 
ought to be. Yet this was the principle on which 
Rousseau worked. He expounded the laws and 
principles which ought to determine society, from 
his sensibilities, from the action which conduct 
wrought on his nerves. Instead of educing the laws, 
which are most likely to work harmoniously, from 
the average ideas of government, which grew out of 
an entire society, he educed them from his individual 
ideas, and thus established his republic, which was to 
be administered by its members as a sovereign body, 
upon the despotic conception of a single mind. 

But Rousseau, as is well known, took his notion 
of society from the point opposite to that whence it 
is usually taken. He believed that men have grown 
worse as they have grown knowing; for we can 
hardly apply the word wise to that which corrupts. 
He started with the idea that the savage is the pure 
man, with all his faculties in order, all his moral 
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principles fixed, all his propensities natural. This 
strange paradox, which obtained him the academical 
prize of Dijon, was more or less the dominant idea 
of his whole philosophy. In the New Heloise^ in the 
Social Contract, in Emilms it may be traced; not 
with the extravagant enthusiasm which gave it its 
first popularity; but it may be clearly detected as the 
leading idea which charmed the writer from one 
proposition to another. In Emilius, for instance, 
which treats of education, Rousseau goes so far as to 
say that the perfect boy will remain perfect if only 
those ideas and principles are placed before him 
which are as pure as himself He is to come in 
contact with nothing that has a moral taint in it; 
and is, in fact, to be wholly ignorant that the world 
will produce anything but honesty, sobriety, truth, 
self-denial, righteousness. The method of this 
ideal education, which Rousseau expounded, is 
as strange as it is sentimental. Nine-tenths ot 
the race are excluded from it by poverty, or 
mis-capacity, or sickness. **The poor have no 
need of education; the education of men in their 
condition is forced, and they could have no other. 
^ # # I would not take charge of a sickly and 
ill-conditioned child, were he to live for eighty 
years. « « « You will be at more trouble 
in getting a good tutor than in becoming one 
yourself." Such obstacles are left without remedy, 
and if Rousseau could have carried out his 
principle, he would have succeeded in making 
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a few specimens of perfection, and left it as the frothy 
top above a mass of corruption beneath. In this 
impracticable fashion, all Rousseau's social system 
is formed, and it only becomes a wonder that 
its elucidation ever obtained readers sujfficient even 
to make it known. But there was in Rousseau 
such an earnestness, and such passion, as would carry 
any impossibility forward. Men do no not consult 
reasonableness so much as sincerity in what they 
approve. A luke-warm and cold-hearted philosophy, 
how convincing soever it may be in argument and 
illustration, has far less chance of being read and 
known than paradoxes, fallacies, and inconclusive- 
ness, urged in glowing terms, and penetrated by a 
mind that believes in them. We should not have 
had any Joanna Southcotes, and Cagliostros, or 
Roger Tichbornes, had not this principle been a very 
ardent one in the human mind. Any absurdity^will 
gain followers, if it do but look sincere. 

Man originally born to evil, and constantly 
needing correction and direction to guide him 
towards holiness, is the doctrine of scripture. Man 
born originally perfect, and constantly lapsing, by 
contact with his fellows, into corruption, is the 
philosophy of Rousseau. He does not explain how 
the good first degenerated, but he eliminates the 
degeneration from his problem, and starts from the 
perfect beginning, and shows how to keep the perfect 
pure. 

The life of Rousseau can only be described as a 
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series of wanderings, as if there were the brand of 
Cain upon him, and he could find no rest in any 
place. He was born in the Calvinistic faith at 
Geneva, where he received an imperfect education; 
but he devoured books with that enthusiasm which 
warms sensitive boys, who for the time become the 
very heroes of which they read. So Rousseau 
incorporated himself with the characters which 
Plutarch has drawn, and acted their lives over in 
a mind that vibrated at a touch. He was first, as 
a beginning of life, put into an attorney's ofl&ce; but 
he neglected his duties, and was transferred to an 
engraver. Here he robbed his master, and ran 
away; and, without a penny in his pocket, commenced 
a vagrant life, but found shelter in the house of 
a Romish curate, who set about converting 
Rousseau to Catholicism : or Rousseau himself made 
the first move in that direction, for there is imperfec- 
tion in the evidence. The curate sent Rousseau to 
Annecy, where a catholic lady, charitable and 
devout, was likely, the curate thought, to befriend 
him, both spiritually and materially. Madame de 
"Warens is thus connected with the earliest and 
happiest years of Rousseau's life. The lady would 
have sent the fugitive back to his parents but she 
was persuaded to transfer him to Turin, where, in 
the seminary for the instruction of proselytes, he 
would be likely to receive the training necessary 
to transmute Calvinistic into Romanistic ideas. 
The process was somewhat diflBcult, as Rousseau 
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wished all his objections to be reasonably cleared 
away. Even this was at last accomplished, and the 
catechumen was turned out to shift for himself. He 
was soon in the way of doing this by letting himself 
as a servant to an old countess, who only lived three 
months. This was followed by another situation of 
the same kind; but it was soon given up when 
Rousseau fell in with a fellow apprentice, who per- 
suaded him to return with him across the mountains 
to Geneva. It was proposed to pay the expenses of 
the journey by such contributions as the benevolent 
would bestow — in other words, that they should 
become beggars. H6 reached Annecy, and here he 
was again received by Madame de Warens. This lady 
appears to have been to him more like a parent than 
a stranger. She took him in, in this destitute condi- 
tion; she put him under a master to teach him 
Latin; and, when Rousseau was found to be a pupil, 
whom ii was impossible to teach, she handed him 
over to a music master, as he manifested an 
extreme sensitiveness to this art. At length his 
music master, who was choir teacher, had a quarrel 
with a canon, and gave up his employment in a huff, 
and started off to Lyons. Rousseau, tired of the 
work of learning, and eager for an opportunity of 
change, set off with the runaway choirmaster. When 
they reached Lyons, the master fell into a fit in the 
street. Rousseau immediately handed him over to 
the bystanders, and made his escape; and, without 
care or inquiry after his compamon^ fled back to 
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Madame de Warens, at Annecy. When he reached 
Annecy, Madame de Warens was not there. She 
had gone to Paris, and Rousseau was again without 
home or bread. He passed on to Lausanne, where 
he began to teach music and give concerts, without 
knowing much of either ; and from Lausanne he went 
to Ne'ufchatel, where he passed nearly two years 
of his erratic life, when he got an introduction as a 
tutor to a young man, who had just entered the 
army. He made his way to Paris on foot; was 
engaged, and entered on his duties. But this 
employ was soon resigned, and he returned to Savoy 
again on foot. He was still only twenty one. He 
sought out his old friend, Madame de Warens, and 
found her returned. She now procured him employ- 
ment as a clerk to the Intendant of the Province, 
and this place he held for two years, almost the 
only years he had yet been able to procure his own 
livelihood. How he lived during the most part of 
the five years which clasped between his flight from 
Geneva and his settlement in the Intendant's office, 
is a mystery. It is believed that for the most part 
he had been supported by charity, and by those open- 
hearted foundations, which, in Catholic countries, 
serve the purpose of the Poor Law, the Union, and 
the Workhouse. At the end of two years he fell 
ill, or became tired of confinement, and, while he 
was nursing his illness, he studied music, and per- 
suaded his patroness, Madame de Warens, to let 
him devote himself to this art alone. He now 
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became music master at Chamberry, and while in 
this employment, one of his pupils, who liked litera- 
ture more than melody, expanded on the character 
of Voltaire's writings, and persuaded Rousseau to 
read them. Whatever Rousseau read, he read with 
devotion, and was smitten to do immediately what 
fell in with his enthusiasm. Voltaire enraptured 
him. He now left music for literature. He set 
himself to read, but he had a bad memory, and was 
often unable to retain what he had acquired. Latin, 
mathematics, and philosophy engaged his attention; 
and, for five years longer, he studied; projected 
means of living, and renounced them; and indulged 
in dreams of new schemes, which were to change 
poverty into affluence as if by magic. Yet these seem 
to have been happy years with Rousseau. They 
were those years which, between twenty and thirty, 
are commonly the happiest with all men. They 
were, for the most part, passed at a rural retreat, 
called Les Charmettes, where solitude with natural 
beauty, his patroness, and his studies, formed the 
most fascinating episode which his life afforded. But 
he became ill, or rather he was always more or less 
ill, and he went to Montpelier for advice. When 
he returned, the fascinations of his life had received 
a blow. Madame de Warens had obtained another 
companion; and though he staid some time in his 
old residence, so sensitive a being was not long in 
discovering that there was an end to one important 
act in the drama of his existence. He was no 
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longer the sole object of the friendship of his 
patroness. In his study of music, he invented a 
new method of writing; and, fancying that this 
invention only needed to be known in order to pro- 
duce its author unbounded wealth, he sold all his 
effects, and hastened to Paris. Here it was looked 
at; approved by some, and criticised by others; and, 
finally, forgotten by all. In Paris, however, he 
obtained a Secretaryship, and went to Venice in 
the train of the French Ambassador. But the 
Ambassador was mean, and Rousseau could get no 
pay; so he soon returned to Paris. Here another 
Secretaryship was offered him, and afterwards the 
Cashiership of the Farmer General. But Rousseau 
could neither rest nor sleep while he was tortured 
with the responsibility of money in his keeping. He 
became ill with anxiety, and threw up the situation. 
It was at this time that an event occurred which had 
a marked effect on the rest of Rousseau's life. 
At Paris, he used to dine at a Table d' Hote; 
but, whether from poverty or choice, he frequented 
one of the lowest order, where the worst characters 
assembled. A girl there waited on the guests, 
who, though as ignorant as the company, was not 
so lost to decency as to countenance their gross 
compliments without resentment. Rousseau became 
interested in her; took her part against brutal 
jesters; and at length induced her to leave the 
Caf^, and live with him. Rousseau now found 
himself saddled, not only with a housekeeper, or 
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companion, or mistress, but also with her relatives; 
and, out of this connection, one of the most disgrace- 
ful actions that has ever been brought to light was 
performed by Rousseau — the reformer and refiner of 
his species. He had five children by his mistress, 
all of whom he successively consigned to the 
Foundling Hospital, and never took any means to 
know what became of them afterwards. . Though at 
this time he was both Cashier and Secretary, yet, in a 
fit of spleen or weariness, he threw up both situations, 
and took to copying music for subsistence. This 
employment would, one would think, be wearying 
enough; but doubtless his sentimental and melody- 
loving mind fell into the strain he was copying, and 
thus he found pleasure in the labour. At this time, 
also, he had another opportunity for securing indepen- 
dence. He had written his first work in praise of 
savage life, and had gained the Dijon prize, and was 
become known in fashionable circles. He had also 
written a dramatic piece, which had been represented 
before Louis XV., and he was invited to be pre- 
sented to that monarch; when, as it was customary, 
he would have probably been offered a pension. 
Rousseau refused the honour; and as he had made 
a little money by his play, he thought himself rich 
enough for years to come. 

He now again revisited his native town, Geneva. 
He had reached his forty-second year. It was 
thirteen years since he had left Madame de Warens 
and Les Charmettes; and, on his way, he called on 
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his old protectress, whom he found in much poverty 
and wretchedness — the victim of insane dreams, 
unstable habits, and wastefulness. Rousseau implored 
her to accompany him back to Paris; but the lady 
preferred the loss of everj^thing — honour, ease, and 
even subsistence — to the bounty of one whom she 
perhaps fathomed, and who could only offer a portion 
of a heart already too much filled up. While at 
Geneva, Rousseau abjured his converted Catholic 
faith, and returned to Genevan Calvinism. Geneva 
wished to retain the re-converted Christian, and he 
hesitated. Paris was becoming wearisome. He was 
unfitted for a populous city. He hated fashion, and 
company, and the politeness which glosses and 
varnishes miserable and hypocritical hearts. At last 
he was induced to accept the invitation of a lady, — 
Madame d' Epinay, — who offered him a residence 
on the borders of the forest of Montmorency; and 
here, at the age of forty-four, he settled for two 
years — ^years for some time as agreeable to Rousseau's 
nature as possible. He relates how, day after 
day, he wandered alone in the forest, and, occupied 
wholly with his own dreams, made out the conditions 
of life, and the course of events, after the tenor of 
what he wished them to be. His heart glowed 
when he found himself thus his own creator of 
circumstances, uninterrupted by the intrusion of 
company, except such as the birds on the branches, 
and the leafy sunbeam afforded him. But here 
distraction soon found entrance. A lady — ^the sister 
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of Madame d' Epinay — fell in his way. She was 
twenty-seven, pitted with the smallpox, of a sallow 
complexion, with inharmonious if not coarse features, 
low-browed, very short sighted, and with a well 
defined squint. With this lady — ^who was married — 
Rousseau fell in love. But, though married, she 
had already a lover, and her husband had a mistress; 
and both lover and mistress, husband and wife, were 
very satisfied with the arrangement, and quite 
comfortable under it. Rousseau was all misery 
and passion. The scene was complicated by another 
irregular suitor, who paid his addresses to Madame 
d' Epinay; and the whole afl&tir, entangled by 
these intertwisting love-knots, was kept in a broil 
by mutual reproaches, slanders, criminations, and 
recriminations. Grimm, the lover of Mad. d' Epinay, 
quarrelled with Rousseau; Rousseau quarrelled with 
M. Lambert, the lover of Mad. d' Houdetot; and 
Mad. d' Houdetot and Mad. d' Epinay quarrelled 
with one another. Therese, Rousseau's mistress, 
was on fire with jealousy; and Therese's mother was 
exciting, with whispers and secrets, the jealousy and 
animosity of all parties. Meanwhile, Rousseau was 
permitted, and even encouraged to act the part of 
Romeo to these mature and charmless charmers. 

Rousseau quitted the Hermitage — which was 
the name of his Montmorency residence. He was 
unwilling to go back to Paris; and at this nick 
of doubt and perplexity, a friend — a retainer of the 
Prince of Cond^ — ofiered Rousseau a house at 
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Montmorency, the residence of the Duke of Luxem- 
bourg. He accepted the offer; and in consequence 
of the house being in the neighbourhood of the 
chateau of Montmorency, Rousseau became, almost 
from the first, sought out by the noble family to 
whom that mansion belonged. He was not only 
sought out, but courted by the Duke of Luxembourg, 
and had rooms offered him, which the Duke fitted 
up for him, in an abode near the chateau. After 
some scruples, he was at length induced to accept 
the accommodation; but, although Rousseau was 
almost all his life a dependent on the bounty of 
others, he always seemed to consider that he was 
conferring a favour, by accepting a bounty, rather 
than receiving one. Here he finished his two 
greatest works, the New Heloise, and Emilius, which 
he read to the Duchess beforehand ; and here, after 
a residence of nearly four years, he published both 
works. The New Heloise made a stir, but raised no 
persecution, as stirring works were at that time in 
the habit of doing. It was otherwise with Emilius. 
The Romanist clergy saw in one chapter of it such an 
attack on the sacerdotal system as even the worst of 
Voltaire's writing could hardly match. They fell on 
this ; and it was only by the early information which 
the Luxembourg family obtained, that Rousseau, by 
a hasty flight, was able to avoid an arrest, and 
probably the Bastile. He was roused in the middle 
of the night, and in a few hours was on his way to 
Geneva. But Geneva would not hold the citizen 
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who had assailed Christianity. The Council of the 
town took the case of the fugitive into consideration, 
and sentenced Emilius to be burnt, and its author 
to be imprisoned if he ever entered their territory. 
Rousseau then fled to Iverdun, in Berne; but here he 
soon found that Berne intended to treat him as 
Geneva had done. He then made his way to 
Metiers, in Neufchatel, a canton belonging to 
Prussia. Rousseau here found rest for a time. 
He became acquainted with Marshal Keith, the 
Governor of the canton; and the King of Prussia, 
to whom he wrote, offered him wood, corn, 
wine, and a pension. To the king Rousseau 
boldly wrote: *'I have said much ill of you, 
and shall probably still say more; but, driven 
from France, Geneva, and Berne, I now seek an 
asylum in your States. . . Sire, I have not 
deserved any favour at your hands, and I ask none; 
but I thought it my duty to declare to your 
majesty that I was in your power, and that I wished 
to be so." Here he remained three years; botanizing, 
and living in friendly intercourse with Marshal 
Keith, the Comte d' Eschemey, M. du Peyrou, and 
Col. De Puri. Botany was the common object of 
interest between these friends; and the excursions, 
which the pursuit of it constantly induced, kept life 
"full without overflowing." Here it was that 
Rousseau, already a man marked enough by the 
spite of party, and the cabal of priests, made him- 
self more conspicuous by resorting to a strange 
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costume. He adopted the oriental Armenian 
dress of long, flowing vest, furred bonnet, caftan, 
and girdle; and thus everybody became curious 
to know who he was, and hunted up his history. 
The decree of Geneva, which denounced him 
and prohibited him from her territory, made 
him uneasy; and when he could not prevail on the 
State to rescind its decree; he, in anger, renounced 
citizenship altogether, and thus withdrew from its 
jurisdiction. The conduct of Geneva was defended 
by M. Tronchin — a hot and bigotted citizen — 
in his Letters from the Cowitry. Rousseau replied in 
Letters from the Mountain. But here was a dispute. 
The Council of Geneva had acted independently of the 
citizens, and had passed the decree without their con- 
sent. This was said to be illegal ; and a quarrel arose 
between the citizens and the Council. The whole 
country got into tumult over the little matter, which 
was really a great matter in a little State. The 
Letters from the Mountain were more hostile to 
Christianity than Emiliiis had been; and the clergy, 
who are a corporation neither confined by language, 
government, or law, soon spread the fury from 
Geneva to Neufchatel. They, from their pulpits, 
preached down Rousseau to the peasants; and 
the peasants, persuaded that the strange man in 
the strange dress was Satan come to augment 
his hosts with their souls, were roused to fury. 
^ Rousseau's house was attacked by night, and 
Jie was in danger of assassination. However, he 
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escaped^ and was once more uncertain whither 
to turn his footsteps. To Paris he could not go; 
to Berlin he would not, though King Frederic 
himself invited him. He had had an invitation from 
David Hume to settle in England, and over this he 
paused. He was half inclined to go to Corsica, for 
which island he ;^had a great respect, because the 
inhabitants had invited him to draw up a code 
of laws for their government, since their island 
had recently attained independence. At last he 
decided to shelter in a spot nearer to his 
present abode. In the lake of Bienne is an 
island, called St. Pierre. There is not a mile 
of surface on it; but what there is, is exceedingly 
beautiful ; and here, closed from the world, Rousseau 
thought that he might find rest, should he not be 
disturbed by Berne, to which canton the island was 
attached. He was, moreover, assured his retreat 
would be respected; and hither he went. He 
boarded with the Receiver of the island: its only 
inhabitant. He was allowed a small pension by 
Marshal Keith; which, with the profit of his works, 
supported him and his Therese. While here, as 
happy as he ever could be; out of the world, enjoy- 
ing nature, and making trips on the beautiful lake, 
he was suddenly aroused by an order from Berne to 
quit the territory in three days. He was again with- 
out house or home. He resolved on Berlin next; 
but, when he reached Strasburg, he changed his mind, 
and passed on to Paris. Here he was imsafe; but 
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his friends soon rallied round him, and England was 
determined on as his next place of refuge. Hume was 
at this time in Paris, and he undertook his escort. 
Rousseau could not bear London; and after two 
months' stay there, and in the neighbourhood, he 
settled at Wotton, in Derbyshire. After a few 
weeks of retirement, a matter sprung up which 
again put this unstable being out of place. The 
freaks of dress, the eccentricities of living, the 
ignorant mistress he had about him, and his unusual 
notions on every subject that he discussed, were 
matter for merriment and scandal with the sneering 
society of that day; and especially with that arch- 
sneerer, and eavesdropper, and scandal-monger, 
Horace Walpole. This gossip wrote a letter, 
purporting to be by the King of Prussia, in which 
Rousseau was made to figure as a ridiculous mono- 
maniac. The contents of the letter came to the ears 
of Rousseau ; and he was instantly inflamed with the 
idea that he had been brought from France in order 
to afford sport to a company of idlers, seeking 
amusement. He vowed that Hume had betrayed 
him; said his letters were opened; that he was sent 
to Wotton, as a kind of asylum; and that there was 
a conspiracy to seize his writings. George III. 
generously gave him a pension of one hundred 
pounds a year; but this did not allay his irritation, 
and he hastened back to France, after about a year's 
residence in this country. This was in 1767. He 
had now the offer of a residence in the Chateau de 
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Trie, near Amiens/a seat of the Prince of Condd; and 
in this place he got over another year, when he was 
compelled, by the disposition of his mistress, — ^who 
was always at emnity and quarreling-pitch with her 
sex — to leave. He now retired to Dauphiny; and, 
still fancying that all the good which was done him 
was for a sinister purpose; and that all mankind 
were against him — some persecuting him with 
favours, some with slanders, — he gave up his 
English pension. He now thought he would 
again try Paris. This was in 1770; and here he 
remained for eight years, constantly irritated by his 
own suspicions and self-deceptions. He preferred to 
live in obscurity, in a fourth story of a house in the 
Rue Platiere, and would not be visited, except by 
stealth. He refused presents; and lived, as he chose, 
by copying music. His room was barely furnished 
with necessaries — two little beds, a chest of drawers, 
a table, a spinnet, and some chairs. Some boxes, 
and pots filled with plants, stood in his window. 
His employment aflfbrded many persons an excuse for 
seeing him, and criticising his domestic arrange- 
ments; for many called on him, with some pieces to 
copy, in order only to make their observations on 
the celebrated man. Brooding continually over the 
treachery and heartlessness of men, carrying his 
primary idea of the continual additions they were 
making to baseness, he believed at last that he was 
the object of universal scorn, and ridicule; and as 
these ideas grew age also advanced, and he became 
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less and less capable of exertion: Poverty at last 
threatened him with her punishments; when he was 
offered a retreat by M. de Girardin, at Ermonville. 
He removed thither in May, 1778; and, on the 
second of July, of the same year, he died suddenly, 
not without suspicions of having been his own 
destroyer. 

This, in brief outline, was the life of Rousseau ; — 
a life that was always under the sway of some 
dominant passion, and that passion always on the 
verge of madness, — always violent, extravagant, 
and unreasonable. Love, or something that took 
that name, had a large share in defining his actions, 
and carrying on the business of fate ; but suspicion, 
jealousy, and philosophic theory had also no incon- 
siderable part in putting into action his contradictory 
nature. He was the happiest while he hung on the 
spell of some woman, though sometimes two or 
three at once were hardly too many to stir and 
ferment his spirit to that tipsy intensity, which was 
what he termed happiness; but which, to most other 
men, would have been unmitigated misery. When- 
ever he was free from what he pretended to hate — 
the observation and attention of mankind, and the 
enthusiasm of female admirers — ^he was the most 
wretched of human beings; making misery out of 
suspicion, apparently for no other end than to indulge 
in complaints. But, in order that we may form 
an exact conception of his character, it will be 
better to reserve our remarks on this strange being. 
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until we have run over the works on which his 
reputation as a philosopher and a reformer rests ; and 
especially on that disclosure of all the badness and 
goodness of human nature, which he has left us in his 
Confessions. 

Rousseau seems to have been altogether ignorant 
of the history of his own country when he first began 
to think, for he never hints that he saw anything 
wrong in that system of paternal guardianship, out 
of which the peculiar evils which led to the Revolu- 
tion grew. He never hints that the political system 
of France was worse than that of any other country, 
or that it could be improved by an alteration of laws. 
Indeed there is much reason to think that he 
regarded the government of France as the perfec- 
tion of the political systems of the world; for his 
first ideas concerning the improvements of society 
were not political, but social. He did not believe 
that kings could cause or cure degeneracy; but that 
it was that on which man individually prided him- 
self — his arts, his inventions, the intellectual power 
by which he had yoked the forces of nature, and 
compelled them to serve him that were the cause 
of the evils around him. But it was many years 
before he even suspected that the inharmonious 
connection of arts and man were the cause of the 
contradictions of humanity. His own account of the 
manner in which he fell in with the leading idea of 
his life is very characteristic. Diderot, his friend 
and the editor of the Encyclopedia^ had written 
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what he called Letters on the Blind, in which some 
leading hangers-on of the Court found a passage or 
two which they considered personal; and Diderot 
had, consequently, to suffer the common penalty of 
such offences, to such persons, at that day, and at 
that court, by being consigned for an indefinite time 
to the prison at Vincennes. Here, after a time, 
he was permitted a small portion of liberty; and 
Rousseau, his friend, immediately hastened, not only 
once or twice, but daily, to console him. "This 
year, 1749, the summer was excessively hot. They 
call it six miles from Paris to Vincennes. Little 
able to pay for conveyances, I went on foot, when 
alone, every afternoon; and I hastened my pace to 
reach Vincennes earlier. The trees on the way, being 
always pruned after the manner of that part of the 
country, gave scarcely any shade; and often, exhaus- 
ted by the heat and fatigue, I threw myself on the 
ground, not being able to proceed further. In order 
to moderate my pace, I took it into my head to take 
some book. One day, I took the Mercury, of 
France, and, in walking along, while looking over it, 
I fell on this question proposed by the Academy of 
Dijon as the prize for the following year. Whether 
the progress of the Sciences and Arts have contributed 
to corrupt or to refine manners. The moment I read 
this I beheld another universe, and I became another 
man. Although I have a lively recollection of the 
impression which I received : the details have escaped 
me. . . That which I recall very distinctly is 
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that on arriving at Vincennes, I was in an excite- 
ment which bordered on delirium. Diderot perceived 
it, and I told him the cause. He exhorted me to 
give my thoughts to the' essay, and contend for the 
prize. I promised to do so, and from that moment 
I was ruined. All the rest of my life and my misfor- 
tunes were the inevitable effects of this moment of 
mistake. My sentiments rose with inconceivable 
rapidity to the tone of my ideas. All my little 
passions were stifled by the enthusiasm for truth, 
for liberty, and for virtue: and that which is most 
astonishing is that this fermentation maintained itself 
in my heart during more than four or five years to as 
high a degree perhaps as it has ever done in the 
heart of any other man." The idea which thus 
rushed into Rousseau's mind, and which he at once 
proceeded to mature, was that man has grown 
sinful and corrupt by knowledge — that ignorance 
is the state of happiness and virtue; and that 
the arts and sciences are mere illusions, which, 
like the disguise of Mokanna, the veiled prophet, 
hide features of horrible deformity under a 
veil of ravishing beauty. One passage, rather 
remarkable, not only gives us the gist of this 
work; but the gist of the whole philosophic system 
of Rousseau, in the expansion of which he wrote 
work after work, and out of which he was able to 
achieve a reputation which has been, with similar 
heartiness, only sparingly bestowed on writers, the 
interest of whose works is not founded on theory. 
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"0 Fabricius!" he exclaims, addressing the old 
saviour of Rome, "what would your great soul have 
thought; if, for your misfortune, you had been 
restored to life, and had seen the pompous appear- 
ance of that Rome which you saved by your arm, 
and which your venerable name had rendered more 
illustrious than all its conquests? Gods! you 
would have said, what has become of those 
thatched cottages, and of those rustic hearths 
where moderation and virtue formerly dwelt? 
What fatal splendour has succeeded Roman 
simplicity? What a strange language is this! 
What effeminate manners are here! What mean 
these statues, pictures, edifices? Fools, what have 
you done? You, who are the masters of nations, 
have rendered yourselves the slaves of frivolous men 
whom you have vanquished. It is rhetoricians 
who govern you! It is to enrich architects, 
painters, statuaries and players, that you have 
watered with your blood Greece and Asia! The 
spoils of Carthage are the prey of a flute-player! 
Romans, hasten to throw down these amphitheatres, 
break these marbles, bum these pictures, and drive 
away the slaves, who bring you under their yoke, 
and whose fatal arts corrupt you. Let other hands 
become illustrious by vain talents; the only talent 
worthy of Rome is to conquer the world, and to 
make virtue reign there." It is of no avail to argue 
with sentiment, else it might be objected that 
Fabricius was not unacquainted with luxury, for his 
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era was at any rate a thousand years posterior to 
the woods and huts wherein Rousseau has placed 
perfect virtue and perfect happiness; and it seems 
somewhat out of order for a philanthropist, enam- 
oured of liberty, equality, and fraternity to inculcate 
conquest, and the compulsion of virtue by the sword. 
Mahomet was consistent in such a doctrine; but 
Rousseau, who indeed never studied consistencies, 
often covered his inconsistency with a sophism, which 
has not even that flimsy concealment here. 

Many authors, especially Frenchmen, have 
undertaken the task of refuting Rousseau, and we 
do not know that even one has altogether taken his 
side. No one has been bold enough to pursue the 
dogma to its elements, that learning and knowledge 
have corrupted men. Yet, although no one has 
been equal to Rousseau in the intensity of his faith, 
most Frenchmen have been moderately smitten with 
Rousseauism, and have attributed to the philosopher, 
in whom they all pretend not to believe, the belief 
which broke up old France; drove her aristocracy 
from their chateaux, and confiscated their estates; 
struck down the court, and established a government 
founded on ideas which belong to Plato as well as to 
Rousseau, and which have been since an ebbing and 
flowing tide of democracy and despotism, 

Another of the ideas which Rousseau has 
hazarded in this treatise, is that "the thick veil 
with which Eternal Wisdom has covered all his 
operations seems to be a sufficient intimation that 
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he has not destined us for vain researches. All the 
secrets which he conceals from us are so many evils 
from which he secures us/* He does not tell us 
how it is that, while the author of nature has thus 
concealed the harm from us, he, at the same time, 
has given us an uncontrolable desire to find it out. 
"Astronomy," this philosopher tells us, ** arose from 
superstition; eloquence from ambition, hatred, 
flattery, falsehood; geometry from avarice; natural 
philosophy from vain curiosity; all, even morality, 
from human pride."^*^ All this might be true, and yet 
astronomy, eloquence, geometry, natural philosophy, 
and morality be none the less praiseworthy. Take 
such instances as Arkwright and Watt, who both 
saw the prospect of getting money, the one by 
improving the spinning frame, and the other by 
improving the steam engine; and yet the spinning- 
jenny and the locomotive are none the less praise- 
worthy inventions because their discoverers sought 
and made money by them. Stephenson did not 
expect the extension of railways, from the coal mine 
to the high road, would make him a poorer man. 
Rousseau would have said that all were urged by 
avarice; and had that passion, which he would call 
degrading, not existed, we should still have 
been weaving in the chimney corner with the 
spinning wheel, and travelling on the saddle at 
the rate of six miles an hour. He would have said 
that we should be happier in such a state; but the 
world in general has thought otherwise, and it has 

^Discourse on the Sciences, 3rd Fart. 
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gone on observing, and inventing, and altering both 
for the better and the worse; but, on the whole it 
has been most generally agreed that the better has 
had the mastery. Yet Rousseau, in propounding 
the opposite doctrine, and in pursuing it through his 
whole life, and in intoxicating a multitude of men 
with his ideas, has been said to have moved France, 
though he has not moved a single Frenchman. His 
doctrines form the propositions of statesmen and the 
roll-calls of enthusiasts, without ever inaugurating a 
law, or modifying an opinion, or directing anything 
but the words of a fanatic. If Marat, Robiespierre, 
Mirabeau, and St. Just were really disciples of 
Rousseau, they all perished in clearing the ground 
to lay the foundation of his doctrines; and if Ledru 
RoUin, Louis Blanc, and Gambetta have since fallen 
into the same kind of philosophy, the practical 
application of their philosophy never gets the ear 
of the people till it departs from its own proposi- 
tions, and progress and knowledge are insisted on as 
the means of government and security. But it will 
be instructive to hear how one of the soundest of 
modern French writers speaks of Rousseau at this 
era of his first work. 

"By his intimacy with Diderot, his enthusiastic 
and ready mind fostered a more determined taste 
for literature, and we may regard the five or six 
years which Rousseau passed in this society, before 
he became celebrated, as a preparation for all his 
works. There he became smitten with his enthusiasm 
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for Richardson, whom afterwards he copied feebly in 
character; and surpassed in style. There he already 
discussed the theories of a treatise on education. 
There he fed on all the speculations of modem 
philosophy, and exercised himself in controversy 
under all its shapes. . . But this talent, although 
prepared and working through every sense, wanted 
an opportunity. When this glowing and serious 
mind found at last, or thought it found, a subject 
worthy its treatment you have a man eloquent. 
The wood of sacrifice was laid on the altar. A spark 
from on high came to light it. Eloquence is at 
once a natural gift, and a great art. The study 
of philosophy, and above all of the philosophers of 
genius, had given him that precious fountain of 
observation and of ideas, which enriches the orator. 
Some knowledge of mathematics, laboriously 
acquired, had fortified the natural exactness of 
his mind. The love of the country, and the 
recollections of a wandering life, had nourished his 
lively imagination. His taste had been formed in 
solitude far from the prejudices of school and party. 
Finally, there was nothing in his language which was 
not excellent, except a trace of foreign origin. The 
language of Geneva he had received from sources 
abandoned in our idiom ; from the French of Amyot, 
from Rabelais, Montaigne, Charron, from all our old 
authors, so quaintly expressive, of whom modem 
elegance makes us each day more forgetful. At 
last, to the beauty of expression, he joined, by his 
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musical and almost Italian instinct, that sentiment 
of harmony so recommended by the ancients, and 
almost unknown among our writers who are not 
orators. Add that lively humour and contempt 
for his age; that fiery republicanism, borrowed from 
recollections of his native country and of study, and 
which charms our monarchical softness, and makes it 
blush."^ 

In these remarks we see that the matter of a 
philosophic work is entirely overlooked, and we are 
called on to worship at the shrine of style. The 
French, perhaps, more than any people who ever 
lived, are governed by epigrams; but they cannot 
expect to be defended by such paper pellets, and 
there is vindication and excuse for the whole life of 
Kousseau, if there is vindication for this his first 
work. He dies with the same idea on his lips that 
he starts with; and if it is an inconsistent idea 
there has hardly been in the world one that has 
at once so blinded its author, and his nation. 
Although France has never acted under the counsel 
of Rousseau, she has appealed to him as her guide 
and her philosopher. It might be the hardest of all 
literary tasks to prove that Rousseau begat the first 
revolution; and, by that begetting, originated the 
history of France since 1789; yet, as no nation can 
get on with its history without originatois, the 
French revolution, which astonished by its madness 
and excesses, has been referred to Rousseau, only, 
as it seems, for this reason ; because some of the 

* YiUemain's French literature during the 18th Century, 22nd Lecture, 
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doctrines, which were in the mouths of its reiiiark- 
able workers, came very near some of the ideas 
which were found in the works of Rousseau. But 
the leading ideas of Rousseau, — ^that science and 
discovery have deceived men into crimes; that 
letters are degenerators ; that the germs of evil 
are external to the child, and that education ought 
to be from the child outwards to the tutor, not 
from the tutor to the child inwards — these lead- 
ing ideas have never been used even by a priori 
Frenchmen, except to be scouted as impossible to be 
solved by the ordinary powers of human nature. 

"The Academy of Dijon, encouraged by the 
celebrity of its laureate, wished to outdo bold- 
ness, and chose for the subject of a new prize, ^The 
origin and causes of inequality among men.* '* It 
will only be fair to let a Frenchman speak on this 
work also. "It was real, for it excused the complaint 
of the poor against the rich, of the crowd against the 
minority. It was especially seconded by the state 
of French society, in which inequality, irremediable 
among men, was at once greater than was necessary, 
and too much known to be long endured. 'This 
discourse, gloomy and impetuous, full of special 
reasoning and passionate exaggeration; had, I doubt 
not, more disciples than readers. It threw out some 
axioms, which, repeated from mouth to mouth, 
began in time to sound in our national assemblies, 
to inspire or justify in their own eyes the boldest 
levellers, the enemies of all ecclesiastical government 
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from the arbitrary right of rank to the inviolable 
right of property."^ 

This treatise appeared in 1753. It is divided 
into two parts. The first part treats of man before 
the establishment of inequality; that is, of Rousseau's 
imaginary man. The second part describes the 
prc^ess of man from this imaginary state to that 
of degenerate inequality, property, and knowledge. 
Some of Rousseau's maxims will illustrate his 
principles: — "I dare almost maintain," he says, 
"that- the state of reflection is contrary to nature, 
and -/that the man who meditates is a depraved 
animal."* "The first who made for himself clothes 
and a lodging in doing so procured for himself things 
not at all necessary."^ "It is perfectability," he 
continues, "that hatches for ages his knowledge and 
his errors, his vices and his virtues, and renders him 
at length a tyrant over himself and over nature." 

It is useless to argue against dogmas of this 
kind. They are rather curiosities than subjects for 
sober discussion. The instincts, and even utility of 
man. to exist at all refute them without a word. It 
would-be as wise to sit down and gravely analyse the 
the prattle of a child, or the wanderings of a lunatic, 
as to reduce and examine these tests, which were 
facts to Rousseau ; but which have hardly been facts 
to a single individual since. We will give one more 
extract; for the popularity of the man, and the claims 
preferred in his behalf, and the vast responsibility 
that has been placed upon him, make even his most 

* Villmnftin'i French literature during the 18th Century, 22nd Lecture. 
fOrigin and foundation of Inequality among Men. First Fart |Ibid. 
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wandering ideas interesting; and it is no unimpor- 
tant study to contemplate men beside themselves. 
"From the moment that one man required assistance 
from another, and as soon as it was perceived to be 
useful for one to have provisions for two, equality 
vanished, property was introduced, labour became 
necessary, and the vast forests were changed into 
smiling plains, which it was necessary to water with 
the sweat of men, among whom were so soon seen 
slavery and misery springing up, and increasing with 
the harvests. With the poet it was gold and silver, 
with the philosopher it was iron and grain which 
civilised men, and ruined the human race.'^"^ 

Rousseau says, "Man is good, men are bad; 
which means that man has merely to come in 
contact with his equal that sin may be immediately 
produced. And how would it be produced from the 
contact of two men, if its germ did not exist in 
each? Men are wicked because man is wicked."* 
If Rousseau is to be seriously refuted there is no 
other retreat for him but fallacy. He must set out 
with the axiom that the ordinary laws of truth are to 
be suspended, and the martial law of ipse dixit be 
substituted for them. Villemain says that "he 
concealed under a negation of all society the need 
to reform the social constitution of France." But 
if he saw this need, he never broadly stated it, and 
Rousseau was not afraid of dangerous statements, 
and would hardly have shrunk from them on the 
most vital point of all, had he clearly seen the evil 

^Origin and foundation of Inequality among Men. Second Part. 
fYinet's History of French Literature in 18th Century, ch. XXVII* 
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and the remedy. And could any prescription be 
more useless and impracticable than to prescribe to 
the highly artificial society of France, that it should 
descend to that point from which it had most widely 
departed in order to correct its encumbered develop- 
ment, and become again simple, natural, ignorant, 
and credulous. He might as well have prescribed to 
old men how to grow young again by draining their 
veins and refilling them with the blood of infants, 
or have worked up faith in 

The enchanted herbs 
That did renew old ^son. 

When Voltaire read this treatise, which Rousseau 
sent him, the sly wit, when he replied in acknowledg- 
ing the gift, said "In reading your book, I seem to 
envy the animals that walk on four feet." 

"The first who having fenced off a plot of 
land said to himself This is mine, and found people 
sufficiently foolish to think so, was the real founder 
of civil society. "What crimes, what wars, what 
murders, what miseries and horrors had been spared 
to the human race if some one, tearing up the stakes, 
or filling up the ditch, had cried to their fellow 
creatures. Beware how you listen to this impostor; 
you are lost if you forget that the fruits are given to 
you all, and that the land belongs to no one.'* 

Voltaire could not suppress his lively common 
sense on this passage: "Is not this,'' he writes, "the 
philosophy of a rogue, who wishes that all riches 
should be stolen by the poor, in order at last the 
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better to establish a fraternal union among men?*' 
Indeed there never was a greater contrast between 
two men than between the two men who are alike 
credited with having brought about the first French 
revolution. They looked on life, society, and nature 
itself from two stand points, two poles indeed of 
humanity. Both were alike sensitive to opinion; 
but, in every other feature, there was no likeness 
between them. Voltaire was always scrutinizing 
society as it exists, and, with microscopic vision, 
discovering and exhibiting its ridiculous ingredients. 
He analysed it with the finest sense of the incon- 
sistent that perhaps ever existed. There was no 
folly or foible that escaped his tests. He weighed 
it to the last grain, and presented it with all its 
adulterations estimated and tabulated. The most 
wholesome and favorite constructions of human belief 
and human regard were mercilessly taken to pieces 
by this moral anatomist, and all the muscles and 
sinews by which they were moved held up to view. 
The most highly prized products were in like manner 
reduced to their elements, in order to show what 
the fraudulent vendor had compounded to increase 
his profits. Our moral being, under the observation 
of this irrepressible scorner, became, instead of a 
serious and tragic adjunct of existence, only a comical 
and sportive instrument of laughter. That which 
the profound men of science, had, by years of study 
laboriously adduced from experiment and resison, 
was often upset by a ludicrous simile of Voltaire, 
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and consigned to limbo amid shouts of scorn. No 

instrument that heaven ever bestowed on man was 

sharper^ and more rankling than the sense of the 

ridiculous in Voltaire. Aristophanes may have had 

the same faculty in the same abundance, but the 

subjects which Aristophanes handled were rather 

persons than principles ; and though he has put those 

persons in situations that wiU always excite mirth, 

yet Socrates and Euripides are not soiled by the 

touch of the defiler; and even Cleon is hardly 

affected. History will estimate him rather by 

Thucidydes than Aristophanes. But Voltaire left 

his mark on whatever he touched, and no rubbing 

and washing have been able to cleanse what he 

defiled. He handled persons, if we except Mauper- 

tius, with gentleness; but he touched prejudices, and 

assumptions, and follies, and beliefs with the acid 

that corrodes and cannot be neutralized. If he took 

delight in unsettling the easy-going confidences of 

mankind, he did it because it was as natural and as 

necessary to his existence to expose the hollow and 

the hypocritical as food and raiment. His own 

sides shook, his own lips curled, his own eye 

twinkled, and his own cheeks swelled at the 

thoughts of the little magnificoes who make up 

the serious scenes and tragedies of life, and if he 

represented them in the light in which he saw them, 

there was more than ordinary reason that he should 

be read, and be influential, since he hardly ever 

touched any subject that had not been debased 
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by the men who pretended to protect it; and he 
touched it in a manner that made his haters laugh 
and his persecutors respect him. 

Rousseau was as unUke as possible to this user 
of the lancet and the scalpel. Life was no comedy 
to him. He saw not a single feature to move 
laughter in it. He could not think of it otherwise 
than as a long and wasting disease, continually 
preying on its own flesh, and from birth itself only 
growing in cancers, sores, leprosies, and atrophies. 
He set himself up as a physician to this unwhole- 
some flesh; but it was the physician such as heals 
the savage, who resorts to fetishes, and abortive 
ceremonies in order to cure old age as well as fever; 
decrepitude as well as the measles. He propounded 
the idea of the inequality of man, and his pursuit of 
knowledge, as the key to all his diseases; and, after 
the manner of the charlatan, he at once proclaimed 
that every evil of the human race had sprung from 
one bad germ. As the homoeopathists assert that all 
diseases are curable by infinitesimal doses; so every 
deflection from virtue was to be set right by a 
system of beginning life again from the Garden of 
Eden. He looked at the rocks and the mountains, 
the valleys and rivers that ecore the face of the world, 
and cried 'all these are wropg.- The mountains ought 
to be depressed, and these valleys exalted; these 
rivers, that curl and wind without any regularity, 
ought to be cut in direct lines; and all these con- 
glomerate rocks ought to be laid, strata above strata. 
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in the order of the stuffs and silks on a drapers 
shelf. The disorder of men fatigued and disgusted 
him. He wished him to be as regularly disposed as 
notes in a popular air, and he cherished the sentiment 
that this was possible even after the entanglement 
and fugue-like mixture of harmonies which had been 
contracted by thousands of years of disorderly 
development. He believed like Hamlet, and he 
grieved like Hamlet, 

"The time is out of joint: oh, cursed spite! 
That ever I was bom to set it right." 

His mind was of such nervous and sanguine material 
that all difficulties melted in the furnace of a hot 
idea. The granite and basalts of society were but 
as wax, in that volcanic centre. 

Thus these two men, thrown among the same 
society, — at the same time, and this society the most 
artificial that had ever been hung together — with 
the least natural connection between its extreme 
parts, and no intermediate bourgeoise sympathisers 
to give even a secondary adhesion to its peasants 
and its nobles, was at the same time criticised by 
these divergent geniuses. But while Voltaire took 
delight in telling it what a sham it was as a society, 
and how ridiculously its members figured even to 
one another; Rousseau made his complaint against 
human nature itself. It was not France that was 
bad in his eyes, it was man himself He found no 
fault with the parasite, the flunkey, the lady who 
set armies in motion and desolated provinces for the 
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sake of a winning caress; or who sent the despisers 
of her beauty into exile, or consigned the wits, who 
jested on her conduct, to dungeons for years together. 
He had not a word to say against the captious taxes, 
or the unequal distribution of justice, or the riot 
of luxury in one place that contrasted with the 
hunger and want in another; but he blamed, as it 
were, God himself for having made man so faultily, 
or permitted him so to wander from his proper 
function as to excite pleasure in his mind at his own 
handy-work, pleasure in discovering the processes of 
nature, pleasure in knowing and communicating 
knowledge. Yet Rousseau had a mind that was 
essentially religious; and which, had he accidently 
taken the direction of Calvin, would have carried 
into his actions all the rapture of Ignatius Loyala, 
and all the earnestness of Saint Francis of Assisi. 
Voltaire, on the contrary, had a mind that could 
reverence nothing; for he had a mind that took 
every thing to pieces, and exposed the rags, and 
wood, and pins, and tape of which every doll that 
men and women fondled was constructed. To him 
every thing was construction; for the most part 
clumsy construction. In every palace he saw — and 
sometimes saw only — the clay that made the bricks, 
or the sand that formed the stone, and the unshapely 
logs that became the beams, without for one moment 
heeding or caring for the mind that put these 
elementary pai;ts so ingeniously together as to 
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absorb their original humility in harmonious pro- 
portion, chaste ornament, and grandeur of form. 
Yet it was Voltaire, the scoffer, who built a church, 
and Rousseau, the enthusiast, who is credited with 
destroying one, and setting up the goddess of Reason 
in the place of the God of Nature. 

Voltaire, as we have seen, could not see such a 
fantastic contemporary as Rousseau without making 
him the butt of his wit. Whether he did right or 
wrong in laughing at some of the most serious 
absurdities that were ever earnestly proposed for 
men's belief, is a question which never troubled 
Voltaire; but he has not escaped censure for his 
treatment of Rousseau, and Villemain thus comments 
on the former. "That Voltaire, from the eminence 
of his chateau of his hundred thousand livres rent, 
treated Rousseau in this manner is sufficiently sad 
for philosophy and letters. But these two men, 
who had such influence on their times, were made to 
belabour one another, and not to correct one another. 
The serious exaggeration of Rousseau, his ardent 
and erroneous conviction; even his eloquence, and 
that which it sometimes displayed of the declamatory 
and extravagant, might stir up the lively clear- 
ness of mind, and scoffing good sense of Voltaire. 
The injuries and raileries, which Voltaire poured 
out from the midst of his opulence on poor Jean 
Jacques, irritated him much more against that 
beautiful civilization, of which Voltaire seemed the 
promoter and the ornament. The contrast of these 
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two men and their mutual antagonism, has thrown 
Rousseau more than once into an excess and an abuse 
of his own opinion. "^'^ 

If this be meant to excuse Rousseau, as it 
seems intended to be, we think Villemain has only 
defended his caprice, not his philosophy. Rousseau 
had dedicated his discourse on Inequality to the 
citizens of Geneva. "This morsel of fiery eloquence, 
this magnificent commendation of a neighbouring 
republic, these words of country, of citizens, of 
liberty, of public suffrage, of sovereignty of the 
people struck as a hardy novelty," says Villemain; 
and Voltaire again follows with his sneer at the 
magnificent lords of Geneva, and their republic of 
two leagues extent; and boasted that if he but shook 
his wig the powder flew over the whole of the tiny 
republic. After the publication of the treatise on 
Inequality, Rousseau seemed to resign himself 
entirely to the new idea which possessed him, and to 
become altogether disgusted with society. He sought 
to rid himself of all its necessities by reducing his 
expenses as much as possible, and by avoiding his 
friends, or quarrelling with them. He removed 
into the country, and gave himself up apparently to 
contemplation and nature. He has told us how this 
was brought about. He had become weary of Paris 
and its cliques, and had determined to return to 
Geneva, his birthplace; but, in the meanwhile, he 
was lured by one of his lady friends to fix his resi- 
dence in a spot, which she had provided for him near 

* yiUemain's French Literature during the 18th Century, 22nd Lecture. 
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her own residence, and just on the borders of the 
forest of Montmorency. This rural residence, 
called the Hermitage, was for a time the delight 
of Rousseau. He, however, for a short time hesitated 
whether it was not his duty, as a philanthropist and 
a philosopher who had discovered the radical germ 
of evil, to go to his native city, and set about experi- 
menting on the depravity of his fellow townsmen. 
But the tranquil allurements of the country, where 
no degradation of nature disturbed him, at last 
prevailed. He adds another reason ; but this ought 
rather to have hardened his resolution to reform 
Geneva, than weakened it. 

"One thing which much helped my resolution 
was the establishment of Voltaire near Geneva. I 
understood that this man had made a revolution in 
it, that I should go to find in my country the style, 
the manners, the actions, which drove me from 
Paris, which it would be necessary for me to oppose 
without ceasing; and that I had no other choice in 
my conduct than either to be an insupportable 
pedant, or an idle and bad citizen. The letter which 
Voltaire wrote to me on my last work gave me 
cause to hint my fears in reply: the effect which 
that produced confirmed them. From that time I 
counted Geneva lost, and I was not deceived. I 
ought, perhaps, to have gone to make head against 
the storm, if I had felt I had the ability. But 
what could I do alone — bashful, and speaking very 
indiflferently — against an arrogant man; wealthy. 
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supported by the confidence of the great; of brilliant 
eloquence, and already the idol of women and young 
people? I feared to expose my courage to useless 
danger."^ 

So Rousseau retired to the woods, and again set 
about thinking how to reform society by some new 
demonstration of its elementary diseases. The birds, 
the plants ever living to die, and dying to live again ; 
the leafy glooms; and the wanderings, unaccompanied 
by human interruptions, filled him for a time with 
poetic dreams; and he lived happily, even in his own 
opinion. But the world even intruded here. It 
was during this interval of abstraction that he 
encountered Madame Houdetot — a mature matron, 
according to his report, of nearly thirty, and not at 
all pretty; with a face marked by the smallpox, a 
complexion wanting in delicacy, with little round 
eyes and short-sighted. But Rousseau was already 
applying his mind to an analysis of love; and, like 
Titania, after her eyes had been touched by the 
potent juice which Oberon squeezed over them, he 
fell in love with the first object that encountered 
him in his excited state. "Whether Madame 
Houdetot was the inspiration of Julia, or Julia 
reflected her ideal splendour on Madame Houdetot 
is perhaps a question difficult to solve, but not verv 
important. It is enough that Rousseau threw his 
whole soul into his work on love; and has given 
lasting interest to the scenes in which he has placed 

Confessions, Fart 2, Book 0, 
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liis hero and heroine — ^the banks of the Lake of 
Greneva. 

Clarens ! sweet Clarens ! birthplace of deep love ! 

Thine air is the young breath of passionate thought; 

Thy trees take root in love : the snows above 

The very glaciers have his colours caught, 

And sunset into rose-hues sees them wrought 

By rays which sleep there lovingly : the rocks, 

The permanent crags, tell here of love, who sought 

In them a refuge from the worldly shocks, 

Which stir and sting the soul with hope that woos, then mocks. 

Che part which Rousseau's theory of inequality 
)layed in his romance was that of loosening the 
estrictions to the indulgence of passion, which the 
progress of civilization has assigned as the basis of 
QoraUty. But Rousseau could not recognize one of 
he most important ties of an old system, which he 
lenounced, without compounding his own theory; 
nd to him any sacrifice was preferable to that, 
lie New Helaise is an eloquent defence of libertinism; 
irhere we find the subtlest reasoning side by side 
^ith the loosest passion — the most powerful appeals 
virtue alongside with all the energy of sentimental 
npulse. It is a work which has been most read 
nd least remembered of Rousseau's productions ; for 
i is deficient in character — that preservative of 
ction. Rousseau had too little taste for society to 
enetrate beneath the surface of any man; and it was 
lis inability to discover any thing but appearances 
^hich made Rousseau so suspicious — so touchy at 
rifles — so apt to form bad ideas concerning mere 
rdinary behaviour and even respect. 
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Rousseau was not insensible of the want of 
consistency which the writing of a novel would be in 
him who had broadly denounced such productions as 
among the vanities and corruptions of civilization. 
"I figured/' he says, "love and friendship, the two 
idols of my heart, under the most ravishing images. 
I set myself to adorn them with all the bewitcheries 
of the sex which I have always worshipped. I 
imagined two companions, rather than two lovers; 
since if the example is more rare it is also more 
amiable. I gave them two similar characters, but 
different ; their two figures not perfect, but which, 
to my taste, might excite benevolence and sensi- 
bility. I made the one dark and the other fair; 
one lively the other staid; one wise the other weak, 
but of so touching a weakness that virtue seemed 
joined with it. I gave one of the two a lover, 
which the other made a tender friend, and even 
something more ; but I admitted neither rivahy, 
nor quarrels, nor jealousy; since all painful senti- 
ment cost me pain to conceive it, and I did not 
wish to tarnish this agreeable picture by anything 
that degraded nature. Enraptured with my two 
charming models, I identified myself with the lover 
and the friend as much as possible; but I made 
them amiable and young, giving them, above all, 
the virtues and the faults which I felt in myself. 

"In order to place my characters in a retreat 
which fitted them, I passed successively in review 
the most beautiful places which I had seen in my 
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traveb. But I found no woodland sufficiently 
blooming, nor any landscape sufficiently affecting to 
my taste. The valleys of Thessaly would not have 
satisfied me if I had seen them ; but my imagination, 
too much fatigued to invent, wished for some real 
place to serve as a basis, and to construct illusion on 
the reality of the dwellers which I wished to place 
there. I thought for some time on the Borromean 
Isles, whose exquisite appearance had transported 
me ; but I found in them too much of ornament and 
of art for my characters. However, I wanted a lake, 
and I finished by choosing that around which my 
heart has never ceased to rove. * ^ * 

** After the severe principles which I had 
sought to establish with so much disturbance; 
after the austere maxims which I had so boldly 
preached; after so many caustic invectives against 
effeminate books which breathed love and soft- 
ness, nothing could be imagined more unexpected, 
more offensive than to see me all at once inscribe 
myself, with my own hand, among the authors of 
those books which I had so rigorously censured."^- 

Having thus furnished himself with materials 
for his work, and satisfied, after a very human 
manner, the scruples of his philosophy by smother- 
ing them in fallacies ; he set himself to composition. 
"I wrote and made a correct copy during the 
winter with inexpressible pleasure, using for the 
purpose the most beautiful gilt-edged paper, 
Mdth dust of azure and silver to dry the writing, 

^CoDfeaeions, Part U., Book IX. 
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and superfine blue ribbon to tie up the sheets; in 
short not finding anything sufficiently refined, 
sufficiently deUcate for the charming girls which 
I grew mad over like another Pygmalion. Every 
night, in the chimney comer, I read and re-read the 
work to my housekeepers. The daughter, without 
saying anything, sobbed with me through sensibility; 
the mother, who, not finding anything to praise, nor 
indeed understanding anything, remained quiet, and 
contented herself, during the moments of silence, 
with repeating always, 'Monsieur, this is very 
beautiful.'"^ 

This novel, without a tale and without character, 
threw female France — that is the female parts of 
reading France — ^into hysterical sentiment. It was 
published in 1761, and immediately set tears a- 
running from pretty eyes over the whole of senti- 
mental Europe. The women were so infatuated 
that they paid any price for a glass out of which 
Rousseau had drunk; and would kiss a scrap of 
paper that contained his handwriting; and they 
vowed that no woman of sensibility could hesitate 
to consecrate her life to him if she were certain of 
his attachment. The book was in such request that 
it was let out at sixpence an hour.* 

We must call to mind the condition of France 
when Rousseau wrote; and, also, we must remember 
the distaste which Rousseau had for this society in 
order to account for this enthusiasm after a book 
that held up the mirror to a nature vastly different 

* ConfessiooB, Part II, Book IX. t Morley*! Boiuseau, Y. 1. 
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from that in which the readers moved. In fact the 
readers moved in a sphere out of which nature had 
been altogether expelled, and human, fashionable, 
and fantastic customs put in her place. Kousseau 
was far from natural in his strained philosophy, and 
his extravagant sentiment; but he had a thorough 
love for scenery and solitude, and such ideas as are 
generated among rural sights and sounds. These 
were altogether strange to the polished society of 
France under Louis XV.; and a book, which gave 
vivid images of natural beauty, heightened by poetic 
fervour, struck the victims of the deformed manners 
of 1759 as a new discovery. The artificial ladies 
and gentlemen who wept over the book, had drawn 
all their notions of the country from the scenery 
of the stage ; and all their knowledge of rural Ufe 
from the deportment of shepherds and shepherd- 
esses, who danced in the opera, carried crooks in 
their hands, and confined their anxieties to betrayed 
affections and false Corydons and Daphnas. Their 
ideas of country life were the very pleasant ones 
of woodbiny cottages, and overflowing cream, and 
orchards laden with apples, and bleached linen, and 
pellucid streams. Rousseau presented them with 
new ideas, ma^much as they were ideas which 
approached much nearer the reality than those 
which they had been accustomed to entertain. 
This gave the book interest with one set of readers 
— ^readers chiefly confined to Paris and the court, 
who seldom or never quitted the capital, and were 
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entirely bound down to the world which extended 
over a radius of seven miles from Notre Dame. 

But there was another class of readers whose 
knowledge of country life was drawn from less 
polluted sources than those of Paris. They were 
either the inhabitaats of the country itself, or of 
provincial towns and cities. These were acquainted 
with the French peasant, and were often eye- 
witnesses of that semi- barbarous state which had, 
for nearly a hundred years, been passing into 
deeper and deeper degradation. They knew the 
extortions which stripped him of the fruits of his 
labour; of his dwelling, which was scarcely worthy to 
be used as a cattle shed; of his holiday fare of oat- 
meal, and usual fare of bread made of fern; of his 
poverty, which forced him to cover himself with the 
skins of the sheep or the wolf. The picture which 
La Bruyere has drawn of his imaginary character, 
was said to have been derived from the French 
peasant of his day, and to be a faithful picture of 
that sad being before the revolution enfranchised 
him, "We behold certain wild animals, both male 
and female, distributed over the country; black, 
livid, and all burnt by the sun ; attached to the earth 
which they lean over and upturn with inconceivable 
obstinacy. They have an articulate voice; and, 
when they lift their heads they shew a human face, 
and, in effect, they are men. They retire at 
night to dens, where they live on black bread, and 
water, and roots. They spare other men the pain of 
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sowing, of working, and of gathering in order to 
live."* 

It has been said that this degradation of the 
lower classes in France, and the sad ideas which the 
degeneration of a whole society' suggested, were 
some of the causes why pictures of a more pleasing 
character became at once so popular. The deserted 
fields, the tottering brutes, the hunger-stricken men, 
the roads haunted by beggars, were such melancholy 
realities that the mind relieved itself of their effects 
by sunning itself in the glowing landscapes of 
Rousseau's romance, and consoling itself for the 
presence of disheartening evils with dreams of 
pastoral happiness. There is no doubt that France 
was at that time in the lowest depth of her misery. 
All the advantages of her position and refinement, 
and taste, and power, had been bartered for glory. 
She had grown intoxicated under the spell of an 
intoxicated court; and had resigned, one by one, her 
treasures of independence for promises of pater- 
nity and protection that were never kept. But it 
was hardly possible for a romance to satisfy the 
cravings of a country that was starving through its 
own improvidence. However enthusiastic Rousseau 
might be over the loves of Saint Preux and Julia ; 
and however vivid might be the landscapes in which 
he placed his tender scenes and his philosophic 
reasoners, such flimsy gossamer would hardly protect 
the nakedness of society against the cold and hunger 
that was weakening it. A few thoughtless triflers — 

^Characters: On^ian. 
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the hangers on of a degenerate court, and the 
ignorant sons and daughters of well provided officials 
might sleep while their providers suffered; but the 
real popularity of the New Heloise seems to have 
been owing to that turn which the European mind 
was then undergoing. A quiet encouragement and 
growth of sentiment had been going on for years; 
and no one can read the literature which distinguished 
every Uterary country in Europe from the beginning 
of the eighteenth century till the termination of it, 
without seeing that the uppermost quality of it is 
sentiment — a sort of theatrical disposition in the 
mind to go out of itself, and become the habitat of 
an imaginary body, and to perform all its ftmctions 
in a way that corresponded rather to some idea of 
the proper, the genteel, or the amiable, than in 
accordance with those spontaneous thoughts and 
feelings which we call natural. We may see it 
growing up gradually in the pages of the Spectators, 
Guardians, and Tatlers, — in the novels of Marivaux, 
Saint Pierre, and Crebillon; in the plays of Rowe, 
Brooke, Dr. Brown, till it reached its highest flow in 
Werter, and kindred works in Germany — in Sterne 
and Richardson, and Henry Mackenzie, and Clara 
Reeve, in England; and Rousseau, in France. It 
afterwards began to ebb till it fell into the shallow 
ripplings of the Delia Cruscans, and became 
altogether swallowed in the French revolution. 
The reformation of Wordsworth and the poetical 
revivalists, has been credited with much of this 
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result ; whereas Wordsworth and his co-workers were 
only able to give a slight check to a wide-spread 
weakness; but when Robierspierre, and Couthon, 
and Marat floated their infamous principles on the 
balloons of sentiment, all the sober part of Europe 
read and reflected on the plausible iniquity, and 
revolted at once from the principle which had been 
engaged in such crimes, and carried them so cruelly 
into practice. Rousseau was little else than a great 
example of the prevalent bad taste of his century; 
and he has accordingly been the prominent object on 
whom more of the faults and the benefits of the 
century have been heaped than was his due. Readers 
and writers have lost the minor supporters of a 
principle in their attention to one of its chief leaders; 
and, as is usually the case, they have conferred on 
one idol much of the worship and abuse which were 
due, in a dUuted form, to many subordinate penates. 
One year after the New Heloise was published, 
in 1761, Rousseau published the Social Controjct. 
"Nothing is less extended, nothing less varied than 
the social theories of Rousseau. Through this 
circumstance they were all powerful. They have 
that unity, that abstract hardness which makes 
creeds, and acts on the masses. The Social Contract is 
summed up in this idea, that there is no sovereignty 
except the sovereignty of all ; that it cannot be put 
away, nor parted, nor represented; that it is at the 
same time all power and all justice; that it cannot 
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deceive itself, or rather if it should deceive itself, it 
ought not the less to be obeyed." ^'' 

This is Villemains comment on the Social 
Contract, and his summary of its philosophy. He 
goes on to say, "After the English revolution of 1640, 
Hobbes, a nervous and logical genius, had been led 
to proclaim the necessity of a force simple, irresistible, 
absolute. He placed this in a single will, to which 
he gave all civil and religious power. The Ijeviathan 
and the Citizen have no other aim. In presence of 
the absolute power and the indolence which foreran 
our revolution, Rousseau imagined nothing else than 
rooting up the system of Hobbes by displacing 
despotism and conferring it on the multitude. 'The 
sovereign,' said he, ^is only formed of the elements 
which compose the multitude; he neither has nor 
can have an interest contrary to them ; the sovereign 
power, consequently, has no need of surety towards 
its subjects.' " 

Rousseau never could bear the qualifications of 
doubt. He could never suffer a symmetrical idea to 
be discomposed. [All the parts of his system must 
fit compactly together; and, although he bad nothing 
but the broken masses of human nature to bu^ld 
with, he conceived them all as closely united, and 
as harmoniously arranged as the squared and rounded 
blocks that fit together to form a Parthenon. 
Addison has remarked that the sculptor is a mere 
dustman, who clears away the rubbish which con- 
ceals the Apollo or the Venus of the ateleir. 

* Yillemaiu's Leetui-es, 23. 
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Rousseau had the same idea without the dust. 
He treated the encumbering dust and chips with the 
same contempt while they were attached to the 
figure as he did when they were detached. The 
figure was there. That was enough for him. The 
rubbish that concealed it only concealed it. He 
never believed that, till the sculptor came with his 
chisel and his skill, the statue was really the pro- 
perty of the rubbish, and that it required the art 
and perseverance of a very skilful brain to disposess 
the rubbish of its inheritance. This neglect of a 
powerful occupier and proprietor, was the defect of 
every part of Rousseau's system. Plato only 
imagined that after a long process of self-culture, 
selt^lenial, and disinterestedness, men might approach 
to perfection. But he never, even in his sub-perfect 
state, thought that this evolution of our evil parts 
could be done by a coup; he never thought that our 
imperfections could be destroyed, except by a process 
of slow and constant amelioration extending perhaps 
through ages. Not so Rousse au. In his system we 
are already perfect at our beginning, and grow 
worse and worse. The Social Contract, like the 
Inequality, was produced out of this idea. The 
whole system of society had been originally an 
equitable bargain between man and man, in which 
so much of the individual had been given up as 
would breed interest when out of him — he had 
parted with nothing except that part of himself 
which, when brought into contact with the same 
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part of all other human beings, would accrue to 
the benefit of the whole. 

According to Rousseau, a state only properly 
exists when it is a voluntary union of all the indi- 
viduals that compose it, and these individuals ought 
to be their own lawmakers; but the ([blind multi- 
tude, which often does not know its own intentions, 
because it seldom knows what is good for it, cannot 
execute of itself so great and difficult a task as a 
system of legislation."* Hence, Uke the Athenians, 
he chooses a wise man to draw up his code, which is 
then submitted to the people; for a law is only really 
a law when each citizen has given his individual 
opinion. The government which Rousseau favours 
most is neither Democracy, Monarchy, nor Aristo- 
cracy pure and simple ; but something beyond all and 
above all. He will not admit representation, for it 
leads, as he contends, to the overthrow of liberty. 
Nothing ought to come between the people and the 
authorities; and then, "when everything is well 
examined, it does not seem to be possible for the 
sovereign, that is, for the people, to preserve the 
exercise of their rights, unless the State be very 
small."* With regard to religion, Rousseau seems 
to favour what would now be thought the worst 
form of intoUerance. '* Without being able to force 
any one to believe, the sovereign (the people) is able 
to banish from the State whoever does not believe; 
it may banish him, not as impious, but as an in- 
sociable, as one incapable of respecting the laws."^ 

* Sodal Ck>ntract, Book n, Chapter VI. t Ibid, Book UL Chapter XY. X Ibid, 
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And he goes farther and says, "If anyone, after 
having learnt the dogmas, conducts himself as if he 
did not believe them, he ought to be 'punished with 
death: He has committed the greatest of crimes; he 
has lied before the laws."* 

Rousseau is said to have obtained the germs of 
the ideas, which he constructed into an impossible 
system, from his early reading of Plutarch, his 
Liy ot the govenunJnt of aLbs. and from U> 
imperfect knowledge of the political treatises of 
Hobbes, Locke, and, above all, Algernon Sydney, 
whom he had studied in the dissertation of Sir 
Robert Filmer, **The division into short chapters, 
the style commanding and brief, the telling axioms, 
the mixture of reasoning and humour, of abstractions 
and bitter sallies, made the Social Contract much 
read. The revolution owed the principles and a 
whole political nomenclature to it. From the 
declaration of the rights of man to the constitution 
of 1793, there is not any great act of this period 
where you do not find the influence, good or evil, 
comprised in Rousseau. It is he and not the 
education of the colleges, as has been said, that has 
created the enthusiasm for antiquity, fruitful in 
parodies and crimes. How often, in running over 
the annals of the assembly of that time, do we find 
the principles, the thoughts, the phrases of Rousseau 
imitated, commented on, copied, and often by what 
men ! Rousseau was in some respects the bible of 
that time."^ 

* Social Contract, Book III., Chapter XY. 
t Yillemain's French Literature during the 18th Century, 22nd Lecture. 
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We have said that sentiment was a general 
taste or feeling that prevailed during most part of 
the eighteenth century. But sentiment is naturally 
confined to certain kinds of thought. It does not 
soar very high. Its objects are of the earth earthy. 
It belongs especially to novelists, essayists, and poets, 
to whom we may add certain orders of preachers. 
It deals chiefly in those subjects which are not 
hampered by the restraint of reason, or law. It does 
not deal in definitions and axioms, but wings its 
way above the ground on which the philosopher is 
obliged to tread. But the philosopher has his resort, 
and may be hardly less bound by the fences of 
reality than his sentimental contemporaries. During 
the eighteenth century he took refuge, not only in 
the idea that men were infinitely capable of pro- 
gress, but were much nearer perfection than had 
been imagined. This was merely philosophic senti- 
ment, or sentiment transferred to the domains of 
of reason and demonstration. Condorcet, Bonnett, 
and Helvetius, in France; Godwin and Paine, in 
England; Jacobi, Schulze, Salat, Schleiermacher, in 
Germany, were all in some measure disciples of the 
principle that man is capable of reaching a high 
place in self-government and knowledge; and some 
even went so far as to proclaim that death itself is 
only the result of an ignorance of physical laws, 
which it is not out of man's power to overcome.^ 
And this principle, which worked so actively in the 

* See especially Godwin's Political Justice. Plato, Sydney, Sir Thomas More, Occam, 
fire only other and older representatives of the same idea. 
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last century, is a key to much of the subsequent 
philosophy^ The power for unlimited progress 
animates and strengthens philosophy still. Darwin- 
ism has transferred it from the mental to the physical, 
and is founded on the idea that the past has been 
a continual climb towards perfection of form and 
function; and that the future will be a continual 
advance in the same direction. Since we can never 
look but towards one point at a time ; and since every 
age has directed its attention to a different point, 
the retrospections of this principle rest only on the 
simple fact that all the nearer points of view con- 
verge when infinitely extended, and each age is thus 
obliged to fix on its own truth, and believe in it, 
since perfect truth is too far off for any glance to 
obtain more than a twinkle sufficient to mark its 
direction. 

The companionship which Rousseau formed 
with the prevalent philosophy of his day, was, like 
the rest of his companionships, very singular. He 
did not believe in the future, but in the past. The 
world, to him, was not growing better, but worse. 
He could not sympathize with those who had faith 
in better things through an earnest struggle forwards, 
but he turned back, and pointed to a condition which 
had been left behind, and had only reached a condi- 
tion which was daily corrupting and incapacitating 
the race. ) Had a disciple of the philosophy of 
Condorcet and of Rousseau met on the same 
platform, they would have urged their convictions 
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in somewhat such a contradictory form as this: 
"Most of us have read of those races of men, who 
are so little removed above the condition of the 
animals that they live from day to day on accidents. 
They have no forethought to provide against scarcity 
in the time of abundance to store their superfluous 
supplies ; nor have they any desire to add any refine- 
ment of taste to the bleak lodging, or rude clothing 
which has been handed down from their ancestors. 
We have also read of other races who have acted 
contrary to these rude tribes, and have constantly 
freshened their activities with new desires and 
wants, and have refined and refined on their original 
condition till they have produced elegant architec- 
ture, rich clothing, painting, sculpture, poetry, and 
eloquence. And this disposition, which has converted 
the savage into a race of intellectual investigators of 
nature, still continues to add a daily amount of 
knowledge and power to the race, and will continue 
to add till the man of the future will be to the man 
of the present as a Newton to a nomadic Tartar !" 

On the other hand, the disciple of Bousseau 
would set forth that **Men began life with the 
freshness and simplicity of children ; and knowledge, 
the forbidden fruit, has been corrupting the blood 
of men since it was tasted. It is the needs of 
life only, not the superfluities of labour, that 
impart happiness. Simple diet, simple clothing, 
huts merely sufficient to ward off the cold; and 
the moderate labour which is capable of providing 
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theSe tiiiDgs are all that nature intended for 
meti. fie has himself alone to blame for having 
pressed beyond the intentions of his maker, and 
hate added to his miseries by adding to his desires ; 
BXid by a natural and easy addition, imposing the 
duties which nature intended to be divided among 
all^ upon a deluded majority, who have gradually 
become the prey to a crafty minority. The 
herddman of the time of Abraham and Lot; the 
Koman of the age of -^neas; the Greek of the 
time of Theseus, were far more natural and happy 
men than their successors under Solomon, Caesar, 
and ^Pericles." 

Although, there was thus a diametric separation 
between the two systems of looking for man's 
improvement to the fiiture on the one hand, and 
returning to the past for it on the other; yet, 
on the principle that extremes meet, the partizans 
of the theory of progression went to Rousseau 
for their propositions. It was out of the Social 
Contract that they drew the maxims which they 
iput forth to fortify their pet cries of — Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity. Their theories were 
formed beforehand, and it was then not difficult 
to iSnd maxims, well fitted to become popular cries, 
in the writings of the man who beheld Liberty iii 
the wild Indian; Equality in the hard conditions 
which made it necessary for every one, strong 
enough to labour, to labour; Fraternity in a state 
that plrdveiited and superseded rank and authority, 
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except in the simple fashion of Chieftianship or 
Eldership. Rousseau was thus enlisted into a 
system which he hated, but a system which he 
promoted, when he proclaimed that the principal 
objects of every system of legislation are Liberty 
and EquaUty. But it would be as rational, — ^if 
we should seek the root of the Revolution — 
to put it on the shoulders of Locke as of 
Rousseau. All the French philosophers of the 
eighteenth century had studied Locke ; and Locke, 
in his Essay on Civil Government, had declared 
that all men are bom — Free,''^ Equal, t and Inde- 
pendent. J It would be far less tiresome to derive 
most of our modern poUtical systems from Locke 
than from Rousseau, for it was Locke who led the 
way to toleration as well as to political equality ; — 
a step in advance, which Rousseau not only never 
made, but even forbade. In education, in toleration, 
and in what was afterwards called the rights of 
man, Locke belongs to that great class of men 
who are the heralds and forerunners of a new age, 
and all Europe, through its philosophers, spread 

* "Natural reason will inform us that the being that can deliberate and so hath 
power of consenting or not consenting, choosing or refusing, giving ezistency or non- 
ezistency to what is thus the subject of his consideration, can be, as to that matter, 
and at that moment, naturally under no necessity, compulsion, or constraint . . . 
and in that he appears a free Agent as being exempt from outward compulsion, ne- 
cessity or force ; and therefore as what disposes him in his preference of one tl4ng 
before another arises from himselt" Ciyil Polity., Ch. 1, Sec. 2. 

+ "Men, who consenting or by submitting to Orders or Laws, constitute goyemmen^ 
seem naturally to be Equal, as being of the same Humanity, bom with the same 
Advantage, and same Impei^ections, and derived from the same conimon parents." 
Chap. 6, Sees. 4 and 8. 

t "Although the common necessities of man's nature dispose him for society, and 
the conveniences and securities of life incline him to consent and submit to live under 
laws and government, yet there remains in his very nature a constant desire after 
Liberty, which evidently, in Isct, discovers itself in that, all men are found more 
desirous to give tbaa to noaive laws." Ibid, Sec. 8. 
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the opinions, which, if they did not originate in 
Locke, were first by him put into a shape which 
stimulated practice. 

Morley has contended that the principle, which 
Rousseau set forth in the Social Contract^ that each 
citizen is a member of the sovereign body, "broke 
up the feudal conception of political authority as 
a property of landownership, noble birth, and the 
like," and he proceeds to say that "the blow 
which this doctrine dealt French feudalism is the 
main title to commemoration in connection with 
Rousseau's name." But had not feudalism in France 
already perished? Did not Rousseau himself find 
it in its last agonies ? It was hardly a philosophic 
idea in a sentimental dreamer that broke, up 
feudalism, but the impolicy of Louis XIV, who, 
to add to his own consequence, withdrew, one by 
one, the privileges from his provincial nobles, and 
drew them up to his court, where their magnificence 
added to his magnificence, and their submission 
increased and centralized his authority. One of 
the main misfortunes of France was this impolitic 
step. No other country had so rid itself of 
Feudalism as France at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and it was this riddance which 
jnade it so easy to abolish nobility altogether, — a 
mere decree of the assembly was suflBcient to wipe 
off the last token of this diseased authority, which 
was so diseased, that some of the most distinguished 
of these nobles laid their privileges, as they said, 
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on the altar of their country. Kousseau's abstract 
principle had little to do with the practical results 
which were already begun. When the nobles left 
their chateaux for palaces in Paris, and gave up 
their local rights of taxation, trial, and legislation 
to the king; and were flattered and eifeminated 
by the splendours of the most luxurious court that 
has ever existed since that of Sardanapalus, or 
Belschazzar, it needed not a philosophy and a 
revolution to destroy them, they were already 
prepared for death — mere alarm killed them. 

If the political cry of the French Revolution of 
Liberty and Equality was got from Locke through 
Rousseau, the third cry of Fraternity is still to be 
accounted for. Perhaps it is folly to try to deduce 
such obvious and common issues of the human 
reason from any particular scource ; but there is so 
manifest an unwillingness to refer any popular 
idea, or cry, or opinion, to a secret growth that we 
generally prefer to derive from it a positive source; 
and Morley has found in the commonwealth of 
Rousseau, which was "an act of association among 
equals, who also remained equals, the starting 
point in the history of the ideas of the Revolution, 
that of Fraternity."^ 

Morley, who, through his work strives to derive 
all the principles of the French Revolution from 
Rousseau, seems merely to have considered the 
Revolution from the Parisian point of view. Now, 
it must be well known that the Revolution 

* BAUsaeau, by John Morley, vol. 2. Locke, as we have seen, has the same idea. 
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was two-fold, and that Paris only presented one 
of these two aspects. The Revolution in Paris 
was only subordinate to the Revolution in the 
country. Paris was the centre of the explosions 
and convulsions, and the source of the torrents, 
but it was far away from this shaken centre, that 
the operation of the Revolution was completed. 
Paris was in continual excitement over who should 
rule, more than over how they should rule, and 
the great effects of the Revolution were thrown 
out by the rivalries, and strikes for authority, which 
Monarchists, Mountainists, Girondins, Jacobins, 
exerted against one another. The one quiet prin- 
ciple, which was almost silently brought about, 
and has survived these noisy battles for authority, 
was the new disposition of the land, by which the 
vast patrician estates fell in small plots into the 
hands of the peasantry. The revolutionary haters 
of aristocracy, in order to supply themselves with 
means to buy the objects of their ambition, con- 
fiscated the estates of the nobles, and this con- 
fiscation brought about the re-distribution of these 
vast domains in small parcels among the poor 
peasantry, who were able to buy only small plots, 
either with their savings, or their credit. This 
translation of the land constituted the real re- 
volution; and changed the entire surface of France, 
while Paris remained, and still remains, the crater 
of the lava, and ashes only. Mr. Morley acknow- 
ledges that this was the most remarkable and 
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permanent of the consequences of the Revolution, 
and yet this was one of the consequences which 
could neither be adduced from Rousseau's writings, 
nor which, had he foreseen, he would hardly have 
promoted. 

But the idea of Fraternity was not far to seek. 
It had been the usual term for those societies, 
religious and secular, which, acting in common, 
had been the most quiet but powerful levers of 
the middle ages. Monasteries, Guilds, Corporations, 
Sectaries, had all, under some common bond, 
called themselves brethren, and acted, one with 
another, to carry on trade, or religion, or a theoretic 
principle, or an enthusiastic vow. To turn a nation 
into a guild, and join all the divisions of society into 
one association, required no Rousseau to originate 
it. It was already in operation before the people, 
and but little change in the idea was required to 
translate the brother monk into the brother citizen. 
Besides it is the natural corollary of Liberty and 
Equality, for unless the idea of Fraternity succeeded 
immediately to that of Equality, it is difficult to 
define the Equality, which left Fraternity out of 
scope. Fraternity is the natural outshoot of 
Equality, and is indeed but a variation on the same 
note — an intensifier of the primary idea. It wanted 
neither philosopher nor theorist to bring it to the 
foreground; but was akeady present to the per- 
ception of all those speculators who have conceived 
and put into ideas new forms of society, even to 
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such as Xenophon and Fenelon, as well as Plato 
and More; who all started from the positions that 
men are bound together in the same manner as a 
family, with rights, not derived from arbitrary will 
or position, but from nature herself; who, as she 
has given the same organs and the same liabilities 
to all, so she has given the same opportunities 
and the same termination. 

^^Emilius is the monument of Rousseau, his 
work of genius, his eloquent creation. Emilius has 
made part of the political influence of Rousseau, and 
the doctrines of this work serve as introductions for 
much of the spirit of social renovation, which is 
mixed up in our political reform. Emilius is again 
the work of Rousseau, which follows most closely 
that divine Plato, with whom they compare him; 
but of whom he had neither the purity nor the 
grace. The subject of the book, although common, 
was great, — the education of man. The opinions 
of the author were at their highest point of 
maturity ; — ^hatred of philosophy and of intolerants, 
a. spiritualistic morality, deism nearly christian. 
The form of the book without being irreproachable, 
was fortunately mixed with reflection, dramatic 
scenes, and personal recitals." * 

"The period when Rousseau composed his work 
aided the importance of the subject. The Epicurean 
philosophy was dominant; the ancient society felt 
in its opinions, its manners, a deep change. One 
corporation, powerful and active, but less indes- 

*YIUemain Lect. 28. 



timetable than the Provincial Letters, the society 
of Jesuits, so long mistress of a part of public 
education, was at length suppressed. On all sides 
new systems of education accompanied the attempts 
to form new systems of government. All these 
writings aris forgotten. Emilius has survived, since 
it has that liveliness of eloquence which does not 
die. The book was the sign of a revolution in the 
mind. Certain circumstances in the publication 
attest again the power which the new ideas had 
taken. Emilius was printed in Holland, but it was 
M. de Malesherbes who received the sheets, and 
caused them to pass under his cover as director 
of the booksellers. Society was evidently changed, 
although the laws had not been altered. The 
philosophic opposition had penetrated into the 
government.* 

Let us see what this high notion of the power 
and influence of Emilius is founded on. Rousseau 
had already described what the fall of man meant 
as a race; and how his social condition had been 
corrupted by his curiosity to investigate the secrets 
of nature, and his power in overcoming the hard 
problems which he set himself to solve. He had 
shown how he had bungled in putting together the 
machinery of government; which had become an 
elaborate contrivance for destroying his usefulness 
and his independence; and he now, in Emilius, 
proceeded to show how, in his training, and his 
education, and his religion, he had only consolidated 

* vmemain Id. 
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md conjoined the errors he had been constantly 
making. This universal system of wrong-doing — 
this detail of the mistakes of nature, and of govern- 
ment, and of education, completely gratified French 
vanity, which led its victims to believe rather in 
themselves than in that which made them; rather 
in their own powers of making even nature better, 
than of following her instincts and approving of 
what she had brought men to; for even when 
Bousseau counsels us to follow nature, it is a nature 
of his own conception. In this work on Education, 
Bousseau starts with the same paradox he started 
with in his other treatises. Man has grown degen- 
erate in consequence of the false systems he has been 
bred to. He, therefore, puts as his first direction, 
that the child should develop out of its own being, 
and imbibe nothing from that external being called 
a tutor, but unconscious support. Up to fifteen 
the young animal is to be uncontrolled — all his little 
fancies, all his caprices, all his want of foreknow- 
ledge and of caution are to be unchecked. He is 
to grow out of himself, and to be his own counsellor 
and judge. During this period the whole art of 
education will be how to kill time.^ **The prin- 
cipal point of a good education is to make a man 
reasonable, and yet we pretend to educate a child 
by reason ! This is to begin at the end, and to 
wish to make the work the instrument of the 
work."t 

"Your child ought to do nothing from obedience, 

* Emilius, Bo(A 2. t Ibid. 
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but everything from necessity ; the words obey and 
command will be blotted out of his dictionary. 
Never command him to do anything, although it 
be absolutely of no importance. Do not let him 
even imagine that you pretend to have any authority 
over him. Let him only know that he is weak 
and that you are strong."* There are no punish- 
ments in Rousseau's system. The child will get his 
punishment in his failures. He should not know 
what it is to be in fault. "He will never intend 
to injure any one ; as he only does what nature 
requires, he will do nothing but what is good."t 
Experience is not to be directly put before the 
child. He is not to be warned of the dangers and 
deceitful appearances of life, but he may be dimly 
forewarned of them by narrative, pretence, and even 
falsehood, and yet we are told that "a single lie 
told by the master to his pupil, would destroy for 
ever all the benefits of education." J It is not till 
twelve that Rousseau would have the child use his 
mind, because he should not exert it till he is in 
possession of all his faculties. Till that period he 
should not know what a book is, and even after that, 
Rousseau would let him have very little intercourse 
with the sybilline leaves, which " only teach men 
to speak of what they do not know."§ Here 
follows one of the most extraordinary parts of this 
system. Of all things which seem necessary to be 
taught, science certainly stands first. We may 
acquire truthfulness and reasoning, and the proper 

* EmiUus, Book U. t Ibid. X Emiliu8» Book IT. § Book lY. 
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appreciation of good and evil even without much 
foreign help; but it is as impossible that one man 
should, out of his own industry, accomplish what 
the accumulated experiment and observation of 
hundreds of thousands have accomplished, as it is 
for one artisan to lay out, build, adorn, and furnish 
a great city. Yet this is the task that Rousseau 
sets his child to perform. He is to be his own 
chemist, astronomer, mechanic, physicist, mathema- 
tician, and naturalist. "He will be found to be 
ignorant of the microscope and telescope, and your 
learned pupils will scoff at his ignorance. They 
will not be wrong, for, before he uses instru- 
ments, I mean that he should invent them."* 
" You give science early, I employ myself with the 
proper instrument for acquiring science." t But 
since Rousseau limits himself to utility, and makes 
the question "what is the use of this ?" his rule in 
every part of this singular education ; most of the 
science of the age may escape inquiry because it can- 
not give a ready answer to this master question. It 
is also a singular particular in this Utopian Educa- 
tion, that it is neither to be applied to the sickly or 
the poor. " The poor have no need of education, the 
education of men in their condition is forced, and 
they could have no other." | "I would not take 
charge of a sickly and ill-conditioned child, were he 
to live for eighty years .... I cannot teach 
to live a person who is only thinking how to prevent 
himself from dying." § 

* Book m. t Book II. t Book I. f Book I. 
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These short extracts show with sufficient clear- 
ness the kind of dream of Education which 
possessed Rousseau ; and it shows how unequal 
to their task must have been the men who under- 
took to reform France, with such ideas upon their 
lips. Robiespierre used Rousseau as his text book, 
and Hebert and Marat were admirers of the same 
impossible principles of action. These men all led 
parties, and their parties had a great share in the 
atrocities of the revolution. But it would be un- 
fair to refer their shocking actions to Rousseau, as 
many do, since there is nothing in Rousseau that 
is atrocious, though there is much that is deformed 
by exaggerated sentiments, and a too vague 
division between the possible and the impossible. 
But though Hebert, Robiespierre, and Marat 
might study Rousseau, and quote him, and ap- 
parently make him the expression of their bloody 
feelings, yet the taint came from themselves. 
They used him only so far as he served them. 
He was their flag, but not their weapon. They 
rallied their followers with his enthusiastic exhor- 
tations, but the deeds which they used these 
followers to carry out were their own, and are such 
as the Communists of our day openly profess and 
have openly performed. The executions of the 
committee of public safety, the massacre of hostages, 
and the burning of Paris can only be found in the 
poisonous hatred, which, with Frenchmen, turns 
Politics into Revenge. 
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Vifiet sums up the character of this celebrated 
work in a few words. ''Rousseau denied the great 
principle of duty and obedience. He denied the 
element of faith. The child only lives by faith, 
and faith is, in itself, opposed to reason ; and, 
strange to say, by suppressing faith, and making 
the child a rationalist, Rousseau wishes to give to 
man in all circumstances, sentiment as his only 
guide. But to make sentiment the rule of life, is 
to abandon life to every wind of emotion."^ " In 
dhort, we may conclude that Emilius did more ill 
than good. The principles attacked by the author, 
are in themselves more important than the errors 
which they overturned, were prejudicial. At the 
foundation of this work, what is invented is 
erroneous. What is found to be just, sound, and 
solid, had been said before. Nevertheless, let us be 
just to him. His error was not very far from 
the truth. On some points he led us back to 
nature, and rendered some precious ideas popular." t 

If there are any principles in us more dis- 
tinguished and clear than others, they are Faith, 
Reason, and Sentiment. Faith and Sentiment 
make a nearer approach than Faith and Reason, 
or Sentiment and Reason. In Rousseau, the 
three principles were very unusually combined, and 
each took its turn in directing his inchnations 
and maturing his theories. But Sentiment had 
by far the largest portion of his intellectual gra- 
vitation; and Reason and Faith were little more 

* History of French litratore, Section XXVn. t Ibid. 
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than its handmaids. We can hardly consider that 
the education which Rousseau lays down in Emiliv^, 
was that of a rationalist, as Vinet supposes, 
but really that of the Sentiment, which was 
so dear to him. The education which comes from 
the schoolmaster is that of Reason; the education 
which comes from the parent is mainly that of 
Sentiment. Rousseau says, "neither poverty, nor 
toil, nor respect for the opinion of mankind, 
can dispense with a father educating his children. 
You pay another man to bestow that care which 
is peculiarly your own charge. Venal soul ! dost 
thou think to give thy son another father for 
money ?" So little did Rousseau rely on Reason, 
that he dreaded lest a child should ever be 
conscious of a will external to its own, and he in- 
sisted that the child ought always to be led to 
suppose it is following its own judgment. 

The next subject which Rousseau undertook 
was to put down Theatres. He had, himself, been 
a dramatist and failed; but that might not have 
been the reason why he wrote against plays and 
players. The uppermost idea at any time was the 
true and only idea to him, and he had become 
disgusted with the Theatre from what he had 
seen of it in Paris; and because Voltaire had 
grown famous out of it, and because he had been 
the means of introducing the Theatre into Geneva, 
a town for whose morals Rousseau had so much 
respect, that he feared the popular amusement of 
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Paris would introduce with it the frivolity and 
giddiness of Paris. He argues, that useless amuse- 
ment is mischievous to a being whose life is so 
short and whose time is so precious; he denies 
that there is instruction in plays, or that they can 
change sentiments or manners which they can only 
follow and embellish; that if wicked men are 
hated on the stage they are no less hated in society 
when they are known to be wicked, and that 
though it has been said that tragedy leads to 
pity by means of terror, yet the pity which is 
excited by a stage scene, is only a passing emotion 
which lasts no longer than the illusion which 
produced it. "When we shed tears over these 
fictions, we have satisfied all the rights of humanity, 
without requiring to give further assistance, instead 
of by our cares, our soothings, our consolations, 
and our exertions, adjusting the personally un- 
fortimated."^ Jeremy Collier, of whom Rousseau 
perhaps knew nothing, had already in England used 
all his arguments against the Theatre, and had pre- 
sented that side of the question in all the shadow 
it was capable of casting; but it is doubtful 
whether his clever book withheld one visitor from 
the Theatre, or corrected the conduct of one loose 
actor. Voltaire produced as many serious charges 
against the pulpit as Rousseau, Bossuet, and 
Jeremy Collier did against the stage; and the ac- 
cusations against the pulpit were as difficult to 
overrule as those which were preferred against the 

* Letter to IXAlembert, on Public Showi. 
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stage. In fact, such was, and is, a stage, that 
has its own particular species of corruption, which 
will always supply an enemy with ammunition, but 
both are too deeply grounded in human sympathy 
to be put down by an argument; and if we measure 
their value by their productions, no one, not even 
a Rousseau himself, dare prefer the literary value 
of the Sermon to the Play. We should search 
many pulpits before we should find a sermon equal 
to Macbeth or Tartuffe. But this rage against 
the stage was a sudden heat of sentiment, like 
that which inspired Rousseau's other works; and 
as he did not afterwards renounce attendance at 
the Theatre, we can hardly believe that he felt 
any other than a passing feeling, a sudden rage 
like passion, against what he denounced. 

These are the principle works which have 
transmitted Rousseau's name as a philosopher and 
a social reformer to posterity. But he added to 
these a remarkable account of himself, which is 
perhaps the most remarkable that ever was written, 
and has certainly contributed to keep up the interest 
in his life, which would by this time have almost 
ceased but for it. His biographers have en- 
deavoured to qualify these confessions and to 
modify them. But as there was hardly ever a 
man who gave so much thought to himself, or 
looked so constantly on his own notions, or referred 
them so constantly to some mental process; we 
have perhaps the best of all possible reasons to 
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take Bousseau at his word, and to mistrust any 
accounts which n^lect the mental causes, that be 
has set down as the sources of these wanderings 
from custom and type which we meet with in the 
whole course of his life. Boueseau knew himself, 
or, at any rate, knew more of himself than any 
other being perhaps knew of himself; for his study, 
during the greater part of fifty years, was confined 
to himself. He treated the world about him as 
the background of Jean Jacques, and the whole of 
that activity which he was constantly seeking to 
get out of, he treated as the effect of vice and 
degeneration; and, therefore, little worthy of the 
study of one, who was professecJly in search of 
virtue, and goodness, and simplicity, and newness 
of life. Whoever, therefore, in giving an account 
of Kousseau, wanders far from the results of his 
own account in his confessions, will probably be 
substituting what ought to be for what was, or what 
was not, because the reality is painful or unlikely. 
This is a common vice of biographers, and where 
the materials for explaining character are uncertain 
and contradictory, the writer has scope for his own 
opinion; and may often, without suspicion, confer 
on the objects of his discourse, virtues, which the 
original never suspected that he possessed ; but, 
in such a case as that of Rousseau, there is little 
opportunity of this kind; but, little as there is, 
the biographers of Rousseau have not differed ma- 
terially from those to whom more latitude is given; 
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but have conferred on him power and' authority, 
which his own account of himself would lead us 
to dispute. 

Rousseau traces the first impressions which left 
their mark on his character to the reading of romances. 
He was, he says, five or six years old when he began 
this kind of tuition. What these romances were 
he does not say, but they were begun in order to 
improve him in reading, and they were afterwards 
read with that avidity to which such works prompt 
the young and impressionable. But the father, no 
less than the son, was interested in these readings, 
which were carried on aloud after supper. "We 
were not able to leave off till the end of the 
volume. Sometimes my father, hearing the morning 
swallows, would say ashamed, *let us go to bed. 
I am more of a child than you."' "I had, at that 
time, no idea of things," he continues, "while all 
sentiments were already known to me. I did not 
think at all, I only felt. These confused emotions 
which I felt, blow upon blow, did not alter the 
reason which I had not then, but they formed, one 
by one, another humour; and absent and romantic 
notions governed me during my life, which ex- 
perience and reflection, have never been able to 
cure."^ 

Rousseau, from his very temperament, was 
much more liable to be enslaved by ideas, the 
most flimsy and unsubstantial, than other men; and 
at the tender age, when these romances took 

* Ck>iife8sioiis» Book I. 
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hold of his fancy, an age, when even hard minds 
are impressible, such a mind as that of Rousseau, 
must have been like wax itself. But whether, 
after all, the effect of romances, even on the 
tenderest mind, is so serious as Rousseau seems 
to indicate in his case, may be gravely doubted. 
No mind, endowed with imagination, has ever 
been able to subsist on bare facts and lucid 
reason. The inventive mind will go out of ex- 
perience to revel among the artificial combinations 
of experience, which never existed, and which 
never could exist; and in this nourishment, the mind 
often finds a daintier food than any supply that 
it gets from daily life. Rousseau was prone to 
denounce every separate experience of his life, al- 
though he speaks so complacently of its aggregate 
amount, and throws down the glove to the human 
race itself, when he balances its virtues and its 
vices. 

From romance, Rousseau proceeded to more 
substantial fare, and the verv circumstance that 
he was able to quit fiction and sentiment, for 
stronger nutriment shows that the influence of 
romance had not been so overpowering as his lively 
fancy represented. He now fell in, he says, wuth 
History and Biography, and he tells us that 
Plutarch's Lives became as exciting to him as the 
romances had been. ^' These delightful books and 
the conversation to which they gave rise between 
my father and me, formed that free and republican 
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spirit, that bold and untamable character, impatient 
of yoke and servitude, which has tormented me 
through life in situations little adapted to promote 
it. Occupied without ceasing with Rome and 
Athens, living so to speak with their great men, 
bom myself the citizen of a republic, and the son 
of a father in whom love of country was the 
strongest passion, I grew enflamed by his ex- 
ample — I fancied myself a Greek or a Roman — I 
became the man whose life I read; the account 
of acts of constancy and boldness, which struck me, 
made my eyes flash and added strength to my voice. 
One day as I was relating the account of Scoevola 
at table, the hearers were startled to see me ad- 
vance and hold my hand over a brazier, to re- 
present his action."* 

This is only another development of the dis- 
position which threw itself so absorbingly into 
romances, and gave his being entirely up to feeling 
at the cost of reason. It w^as the same with these 
more exact and serious instances of biography. 
He evidently only felt, and his warm imagination 
roused that feeling to action. Feeling is said to 
have exercised far more power in shaping society 
and perfecting institutions than reason. The 
example of Rousseau will certainly afford an in- 
stance of no small value to those who maintain 
this dogma. His whole life was occupied with 
dealing with this fact, and his whole character ap- 
pears to hinge on it alone. It made him great 

* Conf essioiiB, Book L 
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to the world, and a torment to himself. It 
brought him in contact with disgrace and poverty; 
honor, and rank, and it haunted him wherever he 
found a human being, and only left him to a few 
days or weeks of quiet, when it left him to waste 
its heat on nature — on plants, and flowers, and 
butterflies, and birds, and running brooks, and 
lonely forests. 

Speaking of his youth at this time, Rousseau 
says, ''I was a tell-tale, a glutton, sometimes a liar. 
I have stolen fruits, sweetmeats, victuals, but I have 
never taken pleasure in evil or waste, in accusing 
others, or worrying harmless animals.* How 
is it," Rousseau continues, "that I became wicked 
when I had nothing under my eye but examples 
of sweetness, and only the best people in the world 
about me? My father, my aunt, my nurse, my 
parents, our friends, our neighbours, every one 
around me, certainly did not harass me, but loved 
me and I loved them. My wishes were so little 
roused and so little crossed, that it did not occur 
in my mind to have one. I can swear, that till 
my bondage under a master, I have not known 
what it was to have a whim."t 

This is interesting as it contains the germ of 
the idea that haunted Rousseau during life, which 
gave a color to his philosophy, which raised him 
in a great measure on the pedestal he occupies, 

* "The following is a curious example of the freedom and minuteness of these 
iing:alar C!onfessions. Je me souviens pourtant d'avoir une fois piss^ dans la marmite 
d^vne de xiot voisines, appeUe Madame Clot, tandis qu'elle ^toit au prtiche." 

f Confessions, Book I. 
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and which brought upon him the obloquy and per- 
secution of church and court, while both were parts 
of each other, and which, together, constituted the 
French government. The germ of the philosophy 
of Rousseau was, as we have already remarked, 
the principle opposite to that of Christianity. 
Christianity insists that man is born bad; 
Rousseau that he is born good, and that he would 
remain good if he were properly treated in infancy 
and youthl This principle we see dawning in the 
above extracts, where he inquires and marvels how 
it should be that he, surrounded with kindness and 
sweetness — uncontrolled and undenied — should yet 
have contracted wickedness. It seems after all, 
even on his own showing, that the goodness, which 
he believed to be born with man, may contract 
blemishes, even without the direct touch of external 
evil, for he thinks he was surrounded by all the 
circumstances which should have kept him good, 
and yet he became mSchant. 

"Such were my first affections on entering 
upon life, which already began to show in me, this 
heart at once so bold and so tender, this character, 
effeminate, but resolute, which, always vibrating 
between feebleness and courage, between softness 
and virtue has continually put me into contra- 
diction with myself, and has equally debarred me 
from temperance and enjoyment, pleasure and 
prudence."^ Yet a little afterwards Rousseau says, 
in extolling the education he was at that time 

* Coufegaloiis, Fttrt I., Book L 
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enjoying, "I think that no individual of our 
species had ever naturally less vanity than I had. 
I roused myself as with a leap to sublime actions, 
but I immediately fell back to my indifference. To 
be loved by all who approached me was the most 
lively of my desires. During two entire years I 
was neither witness nor victim of a violent sen- 
sation. Everything fostered in my heart the dis- 
positions which it had received from nature."* This 
life according to nature, so pleasant and so human- 
izing, was all at once embittered by a very frivolous 
incident. The teeth of a comb had been broken. 
Circumstances fixed the act upon Rousseau. It 
was not his doing, he says, but the unbroken 
chain of evidence which fixed the mischief upon 
him, followed as it was by solemn denials that 
were disbelieved altogether, rent the charm of his 
life. He became at once another being. 

" This was the end of the peacefulness of my 
infant life. From this moment I ceased to enjoy 
pure happiness, and I feel, even to-day, that the 
remembrance of the delights of my infancy were 
stopped there." Afterwards, he says, "we" — he 
speaks of himself and a cousin — "became, as they 
represent the first man after he had been banished 
from Paradise. It was in appearance the same 
situation, but in reality an entirely different manner 
of existence. Attachment, respect, confidence, in- 
timacy, no longer bound the pupils to their guides. 
We regarded them more as gods who read our 

^ Confesgious, Part I., Book 1. 
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hearts. We were less asliamed to do evil, and 
more afraid of being accused. We began to con- 
ceal, to rebel, to lie. All the vices of our age 
corrupted our innocence and disfigured our sports. 
The country also lost, in our eyes, that array of 
sweetness and simplicity which went to tlie heart 
It seemed deserted and gloomy. It looked as if 
covered with a veil, which hid its beauties from 
us. We left off the cultivation of our little gardens, 
herbs, and flowers^ We no longer lightly hoed the 
earth, and cried with joy in discovering the germ 
of the grain which we had sown. We became 
disgusted with this^ life. It wai» disgttsted with 
us." 

We must remember tiiat Bousseau was only 
ten or eleven years old, when life, and country, 
and amusements, had> through breaking a comb, 
become as cheerless to him as it had become to 
Faust, the philosopher; saturated with learning, 
and trembling on the brink of the grave. There 
seems something farcical in this opposition to 
all that is natural to childhood, but it is neverthe- 
less thoroughly explanatory of the character of the 
man. This little incident, frivolous and silly as it 
seems, was as important to the sensitive mind of 
Rousseau, as the loss of a battle would be to a 
general, or the loss of honor to a knight. His life 
was made up of protoplasm, which his brooding 
mind nursed to scorpions and serpents. His ima- 
gination was as sensitive as^ a wound.- The Ic^t 

"> ConiemAooM, Fturt L, Book I. 
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touch, that would be unfelt in general, waa often 

io Hm, through life, like the cutting of a knife. 

His impressionable imagination was accompanied 

by touchy suspicion, which often suggested to his 

imagination what never occurred, and made him 

resent these unfounded afflictions with as much 

acrimony as if they had been proved by an array 

of witnesses, and a chain of likely circumstances. 

Notwithstanding the desolation and misan- 
thropy which a broken comb inflicted upon a boy 
of ten years; the incident did not leave him with- 
out some means of happiness, and we find these 
means in full operation in less than a year. Mean- 
while he had gone back to Geneva. While yet 
only eleven, young Rousseau fell in love with two 
ladies at once, one of whom was exactly twice his 
age. *'I saw no inequality between myself and 
Miss Vulson," he says, and adds truthfully no 
doubt, "but my transports, my agitations, my rage, 
produced scenes that might convulse an observer 
with laughter." He goes on to dissect his passion 
thus : " I have experienced two kinds of love, very 
distinct, very real, and yet which had nothing in 
common, and yet both differing from tender friend- 
ship. My whole life has been divided between 
these two affections, and I have frequently felt the 
power of both at the same time."* He goes on to 
distinguish these singular affections in this manner. 
He tells us he could have passed his whole life 
with one, without even forming a wish to qmt 

* Coofesshmft, Fart L, Book I. 
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her, but that his love was attended with a pleasing* 
serenity, which made even jealousy itself not & 
disagreeable feeling. The other passion was of the 
Othello cast. It might kindle to any heat, " I 
should have been a Turk, a Tiger, had I once 
imagined she bestowed a smile upon another."* 
While thus divided, but not separated by an ardent 
passion, the more moderate object of these ecstacies 
left his vicinity. "To soften the hardship of 
absence we wrote letters to one another, pathetic 
enough to have split rocks. At length I had the 
glory of knowing that she was not able to endure 
separation, and she came to see me at Geneva. 
My head was now completely turned, and during the 
two days which she remained I was intoxicated 
and mad. When she went away I would have 
thrown myself into the water after her, and 
absolutely rent the air with my cries. Eight days 
after she sent me sweetmeats and gloves. This 
would have seemed very affectionate, if I had not 
been apprized at the same time that she was 
married, and that her visit had been not to me, 
but to buy the wedding dresses. I shall not 
describe my rage. It must be conceived." t 

Rousseau was still a school-boy of not more 
than a dozen years, and soon afterwards, when it be- 
came necessary to put him to some business, he was 
handed over to an attorney. But the assiduity and 
subjection of office work disgusted him. He worked 
idly and displeased his employer, who called him 

• OonfeMionSy Part I., Book I. t Ibid. 
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a fool and a blockhead, an opinion which was 
endorsed by his fellow clerks, who told him he 
was only fit to handle the file; and so to the file 
be was sent; or rather to the burin, for he was 
apprenticed to an engraver. This business was 
liked no better than that of the attorney. His 
master, he tells us, contrived in a short time to 
tarnish all his amiable qualities, and to stupify a 
disposition, naturally sprightly, and reduce him to 
absolute servitude. ** The vilest tastes, the basest 
actions, succeeded my amiable amusements, and left 
no idea of them. I must have had, in spite of my 
good education, a great inclination to degenerate, 
or else the declension could not have followed 
with such ease and rapidity, for did never so pro- 
mising a Caesar so quickly become a Laradon . . . 
I learned to covet, to dissemble, to lie, and at 
length to steal, a propensity I never felt the least idea 
of before, though since that time I have never been 
able entirely to divest myself of it. Covetousness 
and subjection led to this vice. This is why lacqueys 
are pilferers, and why most apprentices are so also ; 
but in a state equal and tranquil, where they see 
things at their command, they lose this shame- 
ful propensity. As I never experienced this ad- 
vantage, I never enjoyed the benefits.'' * 

Out of such hasty generalizations as the cir- 
cumstances which disgusted Rousseau, first with 
the Attorney's oflSce, and then with the Engraver's 
tyranny, he appears to have drawn his theory of 

* ConfeflsiouB, Fart I., Book L 
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the truth of childhood, being pierverted by cir— 
cumstances into incurable evil. He says he learnfc 
to prevaricate, to lie, to thieve, and lost the sense 
of shame, in consequence of the want of sympathy 
which his Employers manifested. "Being beaten 
like a slave, I judged I had a right to all the vices 
of one. I found that to steal and to be beaten 
went together, and constituted a kind of interchange 
in which, if I performed my part, my master 
would not neglect his. With this idea, I set my- 
self to thieve more complacently than ever* * What 
will the end be ? I shall be beaten. Let it be. 
I am made for it.'"* He gives the following ac- 
count of his passions. "My passions are extremely 
violent, and while under their mflnence nothi^ 
can equal my impetuosity. I feel neither discretion 
nor respect, nor fear, nor propriety. I am mde, 
saucy, violent, and fool-hardy. Shame cannot stop 
nor danger aflfright me. Beyond the object which 
occupies me, the universe is nothing more to me. 
But all this only lasts for a moment, and the 
moment after I am in a state of annihilation. 
Take me in my calm, I am indolence and timidity 
itself; everything frights me, everything disheartens 
me ; the buzzing of a fly will make me shudder ; 
a word to speak, or to do a trifle disturbs my 
laziness ; fear and shame so subdue me that I 
wish to hide myself from the eyes of men. If it 
is necessary to work, I know not what to do ; if 
to speak, I know not what to say; if any one looks at 

CcmfesBions, Fart I., Book L 
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me, I am out of countenance. When I am interested 
I express myself readily, but in ordinary con- 
versation I can say nothing, nothing at all, and 
it is insupportable to me solely because I am 
obliged to talk. I may add that none of my 
predominant tastes consist in things which can be 
bought. I must have my pleasures pure, money 
empoisons them. I love those of the table ; but 
I cannot endure either the restraints of good 
company, nor the intemperance of the tavern. I 
can only enjoy them with a friend ; for alone it is 
equally impossible ; my imagination then occupies 
itself with something else so that I have no 
pleasure in eating ... A thousand times, 
both during and since my apprenticeship, I have 
gone out to purchase some delicacy. I approach the 
pastry cook's, I perceive women at the counter; I 
already think I see them laugh and mock the little 
gormand. I pass a fruit shop. I look through the 
comer of my eye on beautiful pears whose perfume 
tempts me. Two or three young people all at 
once look at me, a man whom I know is in front 
of the shop ... I am everywhere restrained 
by some obstacle, and with money in my pocket 
return as I went, for want of resolution to purchase 
what I longed for."* 

These traits of character give us a key to 
many of the incohesive ideas of Rousseau— r-his 
extreme sentiment and his impulsive attempts to 
reform society out of his own consciousness. 

• Confesuons, Fart L, Book I, 
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Steady to the end in his idea that everything that 
broke his tranquility was the result of elementary 
mistake and bad training, he could always put all 
his own errors on the back of an unjust system, 
and declare against education, society, amusement,— 
the whole scheme of things as the reason why, 
he robbed orchards, stole his master's property, 
discwded his chUdre;, deserted his friends" alsi 
his benefactors, and in fact became the most elo- 
quent declaimer, and the greatest self-torturer that 
perhaps ever lived. If we pursue him through his 
whole career as detailed by himself, we come to 
no other conclusion. If we appeal to his con- 
temporaries, we are only confirmed in the same 
opinion. We shall, after we have given a little 
more of Rousseau's own testimony, subjoin some of 
the representations of those who were conversant 
with him, in order to give a clearer idea of what 
is apparently only aberration and inconsistency- 
a continual departure of conduct from principle — 
a continual assumption of vague offences for un- 
certain behaviour. 

At this time — he was still only sixteen or 
seventeen years old — he fell accidently on a cir- 
culating library and was soon in the midst of the 
miscellaneous literature which it provided. In less 
than a year he tells us he exhausted it, but he 
says that the effect of his reading wrought a re- 
markable alteration in his character. " At this 
time my imagination took a turn, which helped to 



calm my growing emotions. This was to brood 
over the situations which had interested me in my 
reading; to recall, to combine, to vary and apply 
them in such a manner as to become one of the 
characters which I recollected, and which I placed 
always in those situations most agreeable to my 
fancy, till at last the imaginary state which I 
worked up served to blot out the real one, with 
which I was so dissatisfied. The love of imaginary 
objects and the ease with which I produced them, 
completed my disgust at everything about me, 
and fixed that taste for solitude, which has since 
that time always prevailed with me . . . which 
proceeded indeed from a heart too afiectionate, too 
tender, too ardent, which, for want of similar dis- 
positions, is forced to content itself with illusions."* 
One of the traits of Rousseau, which he re- 
peatedly insisted on, was his freedom from the 
common fears and aims of humanity. He tells us, 
again and again, that he cared not for money, for 
poverty, for reputation, for honor. He was only 
moved, as never man was moved, by the vices, the 
folly, and the inequalities of men. His own condi- 
tion, he repeats, never cost him a pang ; it was the 
miserable condition of the species that filled him with 
despair, and made his life miserable. " I declare, 
with as much truth as pride, that it never was 
in the power, at any time of my life, for interest, 
or indigence, either to expand or contract my heart. 
In the course of a life, unequal and memorable by 

* ConfetBioiu, Pnurt I., Book I. 
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its vicissitudes, often without shelter and without 
bread, I have always looked with the same eye 
on opulence and misery. If I had been in want, 
I might have begged or thieved like other men; 
but it has never troubled me whether I should be 
reduced to that. Few men have suffered as I have 
done, few have shed so many tears ; but neither 
poverty nor fear have been able to draw one sigh, 
or one tear from me. My soul, in despite of 
fortune, has only been sensible of real good and 
evil, which did not depend upon her; and fre- 
quently, when possessed of all that was necessary, 
I have been the most miserable of mortals.*'"*^ 

^^Two things very opposite unite in me in a 
manner which I cannot myself conceive : an ardent 
temperament, lively and impetuous passions, yet 
my ideas are embarrassed and never produced at 
once. My heart and my understanding might be 
said not to belong to the same person. A senti- 
ment more rapid than lightning fills my mind, 
but in place of illuminating, it dazzles and bums 
me. I feel all, I see nothing. I am carried away 
stupid. It is necessary that I should be cool to 
think . . . Thence arises the extreme difficulty. 
My manuscripts blotted, scratched, interlined, and 
hardly legible, attest the trouble they cost me. 
Nor is their one that I have not been obliged to 
transcribe four or five times before sending it to 
press ... It is not only painful to me to 
give language to my ideas, but even to receive 
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them. I have studied mankind and think myself 
a pretty good observer : however I cannot perceive 
what I see; I really see nothing but what I 
recollect, nor have I liveliness except in recollection. 
From all that is said, and all that passes in my 
presence I feel nothing, I penetrate nothing. The 
outer sign is all that strikes me. But afterwards 
all these return to me. I remember the place, the 
time, the tone, the look, the manner, the circum- 
stance, nothing escapes me. Then from what was 
said or done, I discover what was thought, and it 
is seldom that I am deceived."* 

These are perhaps traits of character less 
singular than Rousseau imagined. The mind, like 
music, is variously tuned, and the deliberative per- 
ception is generally a sure and truer guide than 
the momentary one. A slight interruption served 
to stir up Rousseau's mind from the bottom, and 
it was only when the sediment settled again that 
he could clearly see what had disturbed him. He 
was also so liable to suspicion, so jaundiced with 
jealously, that reflection and comparison were con- 
genial moods. He often brooded a trivial incident 
into insult an,d conspiracy, and was often happiest 
when he had wrought himself to believe in his 
suspicions, and acted on his jealousies. Perhaps 
the following trait was only another form of the 
same entanglement of mind which he has described 
as his characteristic in company. 

* OonfeMlons, Part I., Book III. 
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"It is singular that with a clear conception 1 
could never learn much from masters. The little 
I know I have learned alone. My mind, impatient 
of every sort of yoke, will not yield to the law 
of the moment. The very fear of not learning 
prevents me from being attentive; the fear of 
wearying those who teach me makes me pretend 
to understand; and thus they go on, and I learn 
nothing. My understanding must take its own 
time, and cannot submit to that of another."* 

It would be a curious enquiry, but an in- 
exhaustible subject, to attempt to form into mental 
law the freaks and apparent eccentricities of 
Kousseau's mind. The intensity of his sensations 
had apparently the same exhibition as callousness, 
and in studying this man's actions, which were all 
accompanied by feelings that w|(ere often more like 
torture than feeUng, we come across the same kind 
of actions as we should in tracing the history of 
a notorious criminal. He had no more restraint 
on himself from doing ill than from thinking ill. 
In the course of his life he left honor behind, 
was repeatedly dishonest, and turned his back on 
his own ofispring. Yet all these deeds were the 
deeds of a man who felt their atrocity with more 
keenness than ninety-nine honest men out of a 
hundred would have done ; had they, in some 
moments of temptation, yielded to such crimes. 
His guilt was, if we may trust his own reports, hor- 
rible to himself, but it was never of that redeendng 
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kind which cured the fault it punished. One or 
two of these actions are necessary to be known 
before we can approach the solution of the mind 
of this contradictory man. In his earlier years, 
when he was neediest, he entered the service of a 
lady as footman, immediately after he had warmed 
his hopes to the anticipation of being beloved by 
a lady of title. He had not been a year in this 
situation when his mistress died, and the estab- 
lishment was broken up. In compiling an inventory 
of the goods of this lady "nothing was missing 
but a pink and silver ribbon. Though several 
things of more value were in my reach, this ribbon 
alone tempted me, and accordingly I stole it. As 
I took no pains to conceal the trifle, it was soon 
discovered. They immediately insisted on knowing 
from whence I had taken it. This perplexed me. 
1 hesitated, and, at length, said with confusion, 
that Marion gave it me. Marion had been cook 
in the establishment, and was not only pretty but 
had an air of modesty and sweetness, which made 
it impossible to see her without afiection. She 
was, besides a good girl, virtuous, and of such 
strict fidelity that every one was surprised at 
hearing her named. Marion was sent for, and 
they showed her the ribbon. I accused her boldly. 
She remained confounded; she was silent, and looked 
at me in a manner that would have disarmed a 
demon, but which my barbarous heart resisted. 
At last she denied the accusation with firmness. 
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but without passion; and implored, exhorted me 
to return to myself, and not injure an innocent 
girl, who had never wronged me. But I, with 
infernal impudence, confirmed my accusation, and 
to her face maintained that she had given me 
the ribbon. The poor girl burating into teaona, 
said, ^Oh Rousseau, I thought you a good jdb^ 
You make me very unhappy, but I would not be 
in your place' . . . The cruel remembrance of 
this afiair sometimes so troubles and disorders me, 
that, in my broken slumbers, I imagine I se^ 
this poor girl enter and reproach me with my 
crime, as though I had committed it but yester- 
day . . . Never was wickedness fisurther froiu 
my thoughts than in that cruel moment; and 
when I accused the unhappy girl, it is strangQ, 
but strictly true, that my friendship for her was 
the immediate cause of it. She was present 
to my thoughts. I formed my excuse from the 
first object that presented itself. I accused her 
with doing what I meant to have done, and as I 
designed to have given her the ribbon, asserted 
she had given it to me. When she appeared my 
heart was agonised, but the presence of so many 
people was more powerful than my compunction* 
I did not fear punishment, but I dreaded shajne* 
I dreaded it more than death, more than the crime, 
more than all the world. Shame alone caused all 
my impudence, and in proportion as I became 
criminal, the fear of discovery made me intrepid." * 

* Confeiaions, Part I*, Book U. 
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Honssean says lie never comnntted a crime 
after this. But we must take this statement only 
in the sense that he never committed a crime of 
a similar character. There are, however, some 
actions so like crimes, that they often impose on 
their performer even greater odium than theft or 
false witness. We do not say that the following 
incident is as disgraceful as the false accusation of 
Marion, but it is another instance of the unstable 
principles which so often bdirayed this sensative 
genius into acts beyond the pale of honor and 
right. 

Kousseau had engaged to accompany an old 
friend — a musician — ^to Lyons. They were merry 
on the way, and enjoyed themselves vastly without 
troubling themselves, when their comfort was con- 
cerned, whether it was obtained by telling lies, or 
deceiving hospitable friends. The musician whom 
Housseau accompanied was liable to epileptic fits, 
^hich he was in the habit of encouraging by fits 
of drunkenness. However, they reached Lyons 
ijafely, and Rousseau must tell the rest. ^*Two days 
after our arrival at Lyons, as we were passing 
through a little street not far from our inn, Le 
Maitre, (the musician) was attacked by one of his 
fits, which was so violent that it afl&ighted me. I 
raised a cry, caUed for help, named our inn, and 
entreated some one to carry him to it ; then, while 
the crowd were about him, and pressed round a 
man fidlen senseless and foaming in the midst of 
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the street, he was deserted by the only fiiend on 
whom he could count I seized the instant when 
nobody heeded me; I turned the comer and I 
disappeared." Afterwards Eousseau makes the 
following comments on this transaction. "Ab to 
my desertion of Le Maitre, all things considered, 
I did not find so culpable. I had been service- 
able to him, and it was not in my power to do 
him any more. Had I remained with him it would 
not have cured his complaint. I could only have 
doubled his expense without doing him any good. 
It was in this light I saw the transactions then. 
I see it otherwise now. It is not when a dis- 
creditable action is done that it torments us : it 
is long after, when we reflect upon it; for the 
recollection is not to be extinguished."* 

Rousseau, as we have seen, took up with an 
ignorant waiting woman of a low restaurant, and 
passed thirty-five years out of the sixty-six of his 
life in the vulgar society of her and her relatives. 
Yet he has again and again insisted on the elegance 
and fastidiousness of his taste, and how sensitive 
he was to the most trifling instances of coarseness. 
He says, in detailing one of his love episodes, 
that '* milliners, chamber-maids, seamstresses, never 
tempted me. I looked after ladies. Every 
one has his fancies, and this has always been 
mine. Yet it is not at all the vanity of riches 
or rank that attracts me. It is a well-preserved 
complexion, beautiful hands, elegance in dress, an 

* Confessions, Part I., Book rv. 
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air of delicacy and neatness in the whole person, 
more taste in the manner of expressing themselves, 
fine apparel better made, a small boot, ribbons, 
lace and hair better disposed. I prefer the less 
beautiful who have more of all these things."* 
At this time — while he was sometimes a pensioner, 
sometimes a tramp, sometimes a footman, sometimes 
a speculative lover, he had run through all his 
means of living, and was reduced to his last batz 
at Lausanne, where he took it into his head to 
try how to get on by sheer impudence. He recalled 
to mind the device of an early acquaintance named 
Venture, who, in circumstances somewhat similar, 
had managed to pass off as a tolerable musician. 
"Without recollecting that I had neither the 
gentility nor the talents of Venture, I determined 
to ad his part; to teach music, which I did not 
understand, and say I came from Paris, where 
I had never been . . . Behold me, then, a 
singing master, without knowing how to note a 
common song . . . Venture was a good com- 
poser, without knowing anything of the art, I 
boasted of my skill to every one. Being presented 
to M. de Freytorrens, professor of law, who loved 
music, and who gave concerts at his own house, 
nothing would do but I must give him a proof of 
my talent, and accordingly I set about composing 
a piece for his concert, as boldly as if I had 
really understood the science. I had the constancy 
to labor fifteen days at this curious business, to 
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copy it ftiir, write out the different parts, and 
distribute them with as much assurance as if they 
had been masterpieces of harmony . , . The 
company assembled to perform my piece. I 
explained to each the kind of movement, the 
taste of execution, the reference of his part. They 
were five or six minutes preparing, which were 
for me five or sis: ages. At last all was ready. 
I (Struck, with a fine roll of paper on my magis- 
terial desk, the five or six thumps of warning to 
prepare. All was silence. I set myself gravely 
to beat time. They began. Never, since the 
French opera existed, had such a discord been 
heard. The musicians were choking with laughter. 
The hearers, staring, would gladly have stopped 
their ears. My confounded performers, who en- 
joyed the sport, scraped in a way that would have 
split the ears of a deaf man. I had the perse- 
verance to maintain my seat, sweating, it is 
true, at every pore, but held by shame, not daring 
to retreat. For my consolation, I heard the com- 
pany whispering to each other so as I could 
hear, 'It is unbearable!' ^What mad music!' 
*What a devil of a row!'" It could hardly be 
expected that so rough a beginning of a new 
profession would be followed by much success. 
Nothing daunted by the disgust which his concert 
had raised, Rousseau still maintained his pretensions 
as a teacher. He obtained some pupils; but he 
could not persuade the patrons of Lausanne that 



he was a genius^ and that the din, whicli lie hsA 
called a concert, was the overflowing of a proftise 
ima^gination. He thus continues his narrative of 
this turn in life. "I led a melancholy life here. 
Scholars did not present themselves in crowds, 
not a single female, and no person of the city. 
I had only two or three great dunces, as stupid 
as I was ignorant, who fatigued me to death, 
and, in my hands were not likely to improve 
much. At length I was sent for, to a house 
where a little serpent of a girl amused herself by 
showing me a parcel of music, of which I was not 
able to read a note, and which she had the mahce 
to sing before her master, to teach him how it 
'should be executed. I was so little able to read 
an air at sight, that in the brilliant concert which 
I have described, I could not follow the execu- 
tion a moment so as to know whether they played 
rightly what was before my eyes, and which I 
had myself composed."* 

We could hardly give a more clearly depicted 
representation of another face of the extraordinary 
contradictions which are continually puzzling us, 
in ErOusseau, than the following. "When my 
imagination is roused by an ardent desire for a 
life of happiness and tranquility, which follows 
me, and for which I was bom ; it always turns 
to the charming plains near the lake, in the 
country of Vaud. An orchard on the border of 
that lake, and no other is absolutely necessary. 

• Confeasions, Fart I., Book lY. 
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I also require a firm friend^ an amiable woman, 
a cow, and a little boat. I could not enjoy perfect 
happiness on earth without these things . . . 
In my walk to Veray along the beautiful shores, 
I gave myself up to the softest melancholy. My 
heart rushed with ardour into a thousand innocent 
pleasures; I melted into tenderness, I sighed and 
wept like a child. How often did I tarry to weep 
at my ease, and sitting on a great stone, I amused 
myself with seeing my tears drop in the water."* 
It has been the notion of some philosophers 
that the present life is only one of a series, that 
on the other side of the curtains that hide the 
past from us, there Ues history upon history in wHch 
we have been actors, but which have only left the 
dimmest and most showy impressions behind. 
These dim and shadowy impressions, it is sup- 
posed, become now and then something like 
realities in the imagination which has its source 
in these distant former experiences. The yearning 
aaer something different ^m the present; the di^ 
appointment felt at the realization of anticipated 
pleasures; the idea of the inexperienced; the, in fact, 
unbounded expansiveness of the imagination, com- 
pared with the limitations of reality, are so many 
reasons why the mind does not depend on the 
present alone for the supply of its conceptions. 
It has lived aforetime, and passed through states 
which now and then make their past faintly visible. 
If it be so, Bousseau must have enjoyed an un- 
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due share of former Ufe, for his imagination was 
always punished with a scanty meal when it was 
promised an abundant one. In 1732 — ^he was then 
twenty years old — ^he went to Paris for the first 
time. "How much did Paris disappoint the idea 
I had formed of it? . . . I had figured to 
myself a city as beautiful as it was great, of the 
most commanding prospects, whose streets were 
ranges of magnificent palaces, composed of marble 
and gold. In entering by the Faubourg St. 
Marceau, I saw nothing but Uttle dirty stinking 
streets, filthy black houses, an air of slovenUness 
and poverty, beggars, carters, butchers, criers of 
barley-water, and old hats. This struck me so 
forcibly that all I have since seen of the real 
magnificence of Paris, has never destroyed this 
firat impression ... I had heard Paris des- 
cribed in such high-flown terms that I had figured 
it like ancient Babylon, which I should perhaps 
have also foimd beneath the idea I had formed of it, 
if I had seen it. The same thing happened at 
the Opera house, to which I went the day after 
my arrival. I found the same fault with Versailles, 
and, some time after, in seeing the sea. The 
flame thing always happens with me on seeing 
things which have been described before hand; 
for it is impossible for man, and difficult for nature 
herself, to surpass the richness of my imagination 
. . . It is very singular that my imagination 
never rises so readily as when my state is least 
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agreeable, and on the contrary it is least buoyant 
when there is nothing but laughter around me. My 
poor head cannot submit to such things. It can- 
not embellish, it must create. Real objects strike 
me as they truly are; my imagination can only 
decorate ideal ones. If I wish to describe the 
sprmg, I must do it in winter; if I wish to 
describe a beautiful landscape, it is necessaty that 
I should be shut op with walls, and I have said 
a hundred times that if ever I should be sent to 
the Bastile, I could make there a picture of 
liberty." * 

This quality of Rousseau's mind, which made 
the existent constantly subjectiye to tfxe non- 
existent, seems to be the key-note of his philo- 
sophy — ^the source of that constant yearning after 
a state incompatible with the powers and capacities 
of man, the source of his exaltation, of the re- 
mote over the near, of the primitive habits of 
man, above those of civilization, his impossible 
scheme of education, and his wild substitution 
of imaginary principles of government for those 
which society has produced. Poets have been 
constantly in the habit of fashioning worlds of their 
own, especially those in whom the faculty was 
only half developed, and who were consequently mk 
able to trace and follow the poetic germ of 
common events and every-day experience. But it 
never before sent into the world so many forms 
of Utopia, as it did in Rousseau, and it never 
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before had so favorable an opportunity of turning 
these Utopias into experiment as it had in the 
state of French society when Rousseau wrote. 
Centralization had reduced a great nation into a 
state of infanthood, in which every responsibility 
was taken away, and even done for the subject, 
except providing him with food. It happened there- 
fore, that, when dreams were put before such a 
society, it seized on them with as much confidence 
afi the boy seizes on the fairy tale. It had been 
nursed into that degree of mental starvation as well 
ad starvation of body, that no promise of alteration 
was too extravagant. Belief had given up logic 
and sequence. It was become fanatic. 

Rousseau has, in the following passage, struck 
out, as he often does, a great truth. It is seldom 
that a Frenchman will admit he has any im- 
perfections. Speaking of the Swiss, he says, "the 
gross compliments of the Swiss do not impose on 
any but fools. The manners of the French are 
more seducing, at the same time that they are more 
simple. They leave the impression that they do 
not express all they mean to do for you, in order 
to surprise you more agreeably, I will say more : 
they are not false in their demonstrations, being 
naturally officious, humane, benevolent, and even 
whatever may be said, more sincere than any 
other nation; but they are volatile and flighty. 
They have, in truth, the feelings which they profess 
for you, but these feelings vanish as soon as they 
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axe formed. In speaking with you th^ are entirely 
occupied with you, but as soon as they lose sight 
of you they forget you. Nothing is fixed in their 
hearts; all is the work of a moment."* 

The state of France before the Revolution will 
always be a subject of inquiry, and every fact that 
contributes to an explanation of that volcanic 
eruption of pent-up national desires, will always 
be interesting. The following passage which occurs 
in the extraordinary book out of which we are 
extracting Rousseau's own account of hunself, gives 
a graphic picture of this sullen desperation and 
despair, w Jch waa preparing to avenge iteelf, not 
only on its own oppressors, but on all Europe. 
Rousseau had undertaken a journey on foot, from 
Paris to Switzerland, to seek his first friend 
Madame de Warrens. " One day having purposely 
gone out of my way to see, from a nearer point, a 
spot which appeared delightful, I was so taken 
with it and made so many turns about it, that at 
last I lost my way altogether. After many hours 
of useless ramble, wearied and dying of thirst and 
hunger, I entered a peasant's hut, which had not 
a very promising appearance, but it was the only 
one I could find near. I thought that it was 
here as in Geneva and Switzerland, where all the 
inhabitants being at their ease, are in a state to 
exercise hospitality. I asked the man to give me 
some dinner, which I offered to pay for. He gave 
me some skimmed milk and coarse barley-bread, 
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saying it was all he had. I drank the milk with 
pleasure, and ate the bread, husk and all, but it 
was nothing very restorative for a man sinking 
with fatigue. The countryman, marking me nar- 
rowly, judged of the truth of my story by my 
appetite. All at once, after having said that he saw 
well that I was a good honest young man, and 
did not come to betray him, he opened a little trap- 
door by the side of his kitchen, descended, and 
returned a moment after with good wheaten bread, 
a well-flavored ham, although half-eaten, and a 
bottle of wine, the sight of which pleased me more 
than all the rest ; he then prepared a thick pancake, 
and I made a dinner which none but a walker 
ever knew. When I came to pay, his inquietude 
aad fears returned. He did not desire my money, 
1» rrfused it with uncommon earne^ness, L ^lll 
made the scene more amusing was, that I was 
unable to guess at the cause of his fear. At last 
he pronounced, trembling, these terrible words. 
Commissioners and Excisemen. He made me \m- 
derstand that he hid his wine on account of the 
excise, that he concealed his bread on account of 
the tax on it, and that he would be a lost man 
if they did not believe he was almost dying with 
want. All that he said to me, and of which I 
had not the least idea, made an impression on me 
which I never forgot. This was the seed of that 
everlasting hate which has grown up in my heart 
against the oppressions these unhappy people suffer. 
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and against their oppressors. This man, though i 
easy circumstances, dared not eat the bread gaine 
by the sweat of his brow, and could only escap 
ruin by showing an appearance of misery aboc 
him."^ 

This picture is sad enough, and, as is nc 
always the case with Rousseau, probably withou 
exaggeration. He was quite unconscious at th_ 
time, that the physicians who were to be calle 
in to heal the national maladies would appeal f 
him as their Galen, and pretend to extract froi 
his writings most of the prescriptions of their Phaa 
macopoeia. But this was but pretence. Most c 
the men who appealed to Rousseau, thought then 
selves really more sufficient than their authoritj 
and carried out their own private opinions whe 
they cited their Galen most loudly. 

A few more passages from this celebrated wor 
will be enough to make all the leading points c 
Rousseau's character clear to the reader. "Whe: 
I was at Metiers I used to make laces with m^ 
neighbors, and if I should return to mix with th 
world, I should always have a cup and ball i 
my pocket, and I should sometimes play with i 
the whole day- to save me from speaking whei 
I had nothing to say. I am persuaded that i 
everyone would do the same, men would be lesi 
mischievous." t 

"It is certain that I was not bom for study 
for long application wearies me to such a degree 
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that it is impossible for me to apply myself for 
half an hour together with eagerness on the same 
subject; and above all, in following the ideas of 
another, for it has frequently happened that I have 
spent a much longer time on my own with success. 
After reading a few pages of an author, whom it 
was necessary to study, my understanding gets be- 
wildered, and loses itself among trifles. If I 
continue I tire myself to no purpose, stupefaction 
seizes me, and I perceive no more. But when 
different subjects succeed one another, one relieves 
the other, and, without finding rest necessary, I 
read on with pleasure."* 

Almost every man of genius has probably 
had some quality common to him and Kousseau, 
especially he whose genius is dependent on feeling 
and sensitiveness. There were many points of re- 
semblance between him and Byron, of which an 
excessive sensitiveness, and a habit of disparaging 
the world, and all that it did, are examples. Byron 
had Rousseau's wonderful faculty of painting nature, 
and of giving intense individuality to the scenery on 
which he fixed his affections. There was also much 
in the lives of Mozart and Beethoven that had a 
touch of Rousseau in them, and John Bunyan, in 
his Grace Abounding, has given several traits of 
character that look like pages from the Confessions 
of Rousseau. " In the midst of my studies, and 
of a life as innocent as anyone could lead, and 
notwithstanding all that anyone could say, the fear 
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of Hell frequently tormented me. I have often 
asked: What state am I in? If I should die this 
instant should I be damned f^ According to the 
Jansenists the thing is without doubt; but according 
to my conscience it seems not. Always in fear, 
and floating in this cruel uncertainty, I had recourse, 
in going out, to the most laughable expedient, and 
for which I should willingly shut up a man if I saw 
him do the like. One day, in returning to this 
sorrowful subject, I exercised myself mechanically 
to throw stones against the trunks of trees, and 
that with my ordinary luck, that is to say, with- 
out scarcely touching one. In the midst of this 
exerci?e, I bethought me all at once to make a 
kind of prognostic to calm my disquietude. I said 
to myself, I will throw this stone against the tree 
opposite me. If I touch it, it shall be a sign ol 
salvation; if I miss, of damnation. In saying this 
I threw the stone with a trembling hand, and 
with a terrible throbbing of the heart, but so for- 
tunately that it struck the trunk of the tree ; 
which really was not difficult, for I had chosen 
one very large and very near. After that I had 
no doubt of my salvation."* After reading such 
a passage as this, the reader will have no difficulty 
in discovering conduct, at any rate, similar to that 
of the imaginative tinker. When Bunyan thought 
of testing the quality of his faith, by performing 
a miracle, and chose the act of commanding a 
puddle to become dry, he had the same kind of 
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mental effervescence as Rousseau on this occasion. 
Bunyan, however, dare not venture on the test, 
whereas Kousseau ventured and succeeded. 

It would be impossible to form a just notion 
of Rousseau without referring to the most un- 
justifiable of his eccentric actions. He had professed 
that no female interested him who was not well 
educated, who had not taste, liveliness, and good 
sense — who, indeed, was not refined, in the fashion- 
able sense of the word. Yet, in the face of this 
confession, he fell into connection with a coarse- 
minded woman, a waitress at a low cook-shop, who 
could scarcely read, had hardly an average share of 
conmion sense, and who was encumbered with a 
mother even more rude and unpolished than herself. 
With this woman Rousseau remained connected 
during the rest of his life, that is from 1747 to 
1778. During this time several children were born 
to him, and how he performed the duties of a 
father is best told in his own words. When he 
was about to become a father for the first time, 
he set himself seriously to think how he ought 
to act. He had been in the habit of dining at a 
table where old debauched commanders, and young 
listeners — officers of the army, as well as directors 
of the theatre — were accustomed to meet and 
detail their highly seasoned tales and adventures 
to one another. Rousseau says "I learnt there dirty 
anecdotes, very amusing, and I there imbibed little 
by little, not the manners, thank heaven, but the 
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maxims which I found received there. Honest per- 
sons deceived, husbands betrayed, females seduced, 
secret child-births, were the most ordinary texts, 
and those who most increased the number of found- 
lings were always most applauded. These tales 
persuaded me. I formed my mode of thought on 
that which I saw prevail among very amiable, and 
at the bottom, very honest people ; and I said to 
myself: since it is the custom of the country, when 
we live in it, we ought to follow it. This, then, is 
the expedient which I thought on. I determined 
on it boldly without the least scruple, and th€ 
only obstacle which I had to conquer was the oppo- 
sition of Therese, with whom I had to use all the 
pains in the world to make her adopt this unu&uaJ 
means of saving her honor. Her mother, whc 
feared the new trouble of a troop of brats, came 
to my help, and she was conquered. They chose 
a prudent and trustworthy woman, with whom tc 
intrust the charge, and when the time was come^ 
Therese was conducted by her mother to her con- 
finement. I often went to see her, and I broughl 
to her a cipher made on the double part of twc 
cards, one of which was sent in the swaddling 
clothes of the infant, which was deposited by the 
woman we employed, at the office of the foundlings 
in the ordinary manner. The following yeax the 
same event happened, and the same expedient wai 
followed, except as to the cipher, with no more 
reflexion on my part, no more approval on that o1 
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&e mother, who submitted groaning . . . Therese 
became in the family way for the third time. 
Too sincere with myself, too high-spirited internally 
to wish to belie my principles by my actions, I set 
myself to examine the destination of my children, 
and my connection with their mother by aid of 
the laws of nature, of justice, and of reason ; and 
under those of that religion, pure, holy, eternal as 
its author, which men have sullied in their pre- 
tended attempts to purify, and which, by their 
formulas, they have made only a religion of words, 
seeing that it costs little to prescribe the im- 
possible when they dispense with it m practice. 

" If I deceive myself in my aims nothing is 
more astonishing than the security of mind with 
which I have surrendered myself to it. If I had 
been as those men, bom evil, deaf to the sweet 
voice of nature, out of whom no true sentiment of 
justice aad humanity ever grew, this hardihood 
might have been very simple; but this warmth of 
heart ; this lively sensibility ; this facility in forming 
attachments; this force with which they subdued 
me ; these cruel bereavements which it was necessary 
to yield to ; this inward benevolence for my fellow 
creatures ; this glowing love of the great, the true, 
the beautiful, the just ; this horror of all kinds of 
evil ; this impossibiUty to hate, to harm, and even 
to conamand; this affection; this lively and sweet 
emotion, which I feel at the sight of all that is 
virtuous, generous, amiable : — can all this accord in 
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the same mind with the depravity which is made 
to trample under foot, without scruple, the most 
sweet of duties ? No 1 I feel it, and I say proudly, 
it is not possible. Not for one instant in his life 
could Jean Jacques be a man without sentiment, 
without bowels, an unnatural father. I may deceive, 
but I cannot harden myself. If I should tell my 
reasons, I should tell too much; since that which 
has been able to seduce me, might well seduce 
others. I do not wish the young men, who read 
me, to be exposed to the same error. It will 
suffice for me to say that it was so ; that in giving 
up my children to public education, because I was 
not able to bring them up myself; in designing 
to make them workmen and peasants rather than 
adventurers and hunters of fortune ; I thought I 
was doing the act of a citizen and a father, and 
I regarded myself as a member of the Platonic 
Republic. More than once since then the regrets 
of my heart have told me that I have been de- 
ceived; but, as far as my reason has given me the 
same information, I have always thanked heaven 
for having protected them from the lot of their 
father, and from what threatened them when I 
was forced to abandon them. If I had left them to 
Madame d' Epinay or Madame de Luxembourg, 
who — it might have been through friendship, it 
might be through generosity, it might be through 
some other motive — had volunteered to bring 
them up ; would they have been more happy. 
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« 

would they liave been brought up even as honest 
men? I do not know, but I am sure they would 
have been taught to hate, perhaps to betray their 
parents. It is a hundred times better that they 
should be unknown."* 

It is in this manner that Kousseau confesses 
and excuses the most guilty act of his Ufe. The 
sophistry of the argument is so flimsy, that it, by 
his own confession, hardly persuaded himself. He 
hu«g in doubt over hi, ol argament. «>d made 
himself evidently an uneasy couch when he lay down 
on such thorny satisfactions. His abandonment of 
his family appears to have been so complete that 
we never hear that he ever even made inquiry after 
them, and they never appear to have been detected 
by any resemblance to their father, for even a 
remote resemblance to Jean Jacques would have 
been enough to cull them out of millions. 

The few points which we have selected from 
this remarkable book will sufficiently disclose its 
character, and that of the man who wrote it. 
But it is not enough, in order to understand a 
man^ to take him at his own estimate. Though 
neither a man's opinion of himself, nor the opinion 
formed of him by other people can be true, yet 
there is the opportunity of a nearer approach to 
truth when we compare opinions together, and as 
far as possible, extract what is unbiased from them. 
The opinion which Rousseau formed of himself, 
the opinion formed of him by his contemporaries, 

* Oonfeasions, Part II., Books VII. and vni. 
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and the opinion formed by posterity, are all 
different, and all, more or less, compounded with 
prejudice. But they all agree in some points, and 
these points of agreement are really the only 
trustworthy guides to a decision on a character, 
whose influence on the events of the world has 
been so differently estimated. 

It must be remembered that the eighteenth 
century was in a special sense philosophical. It 
was the philosophic outcome of the Reformation 
in the sixteenth century. The seventeenth century 
had been, in a great measure, spent in fighting — 
to their development — the principles which, if not 
first enunciated by Luther and Melancthon, had 
been by them brought into serious partizanship and 
conflict. Austria, Bohemia, France, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Holland, Spain, and England had all been 
engaged in this conflict, which went on day by 
day and year by year, in defining the propositions 
of the German Reformer on the battle fields of 
Germany. But as soon as the Lutherans com- 
prehended what they could hold in Germany, and 
the Huguenots in France, and the Puritans in 
England, Hobbes and Locke, Descartes and 
Montesquieu, Leibnitz and Spinosa, began to 
classify and generalize the new ideas which mental 
and physical conflict had struck out. They were 
followed by Berkeley and Hume, and thus a store 
of new principles was accumulated, which only 
needed the action of some daring statesman to put 
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mto political activity. France had not contributed 
much to this harvest of phUosophic speculation, 
but England had, in an especial degree, done so, 
for, as she had had the most quiet change from 
Romanism to Protestantism, she also had had the 
toughest struggle to learn what should be the 
portion of the victors — what the State Church 
should hold, and what the Puritan should hold, 
and when this was decided she set herself vigUantly 
to determine the questions wh.ch had arisen Wween 
her kings and her people by the aid of rights and 
definitions, and deductions, and inductions. It was 
these works — Locke on the Understanding y and on 
Govermnent ; Hobbe's De Cive, and Leviathan ; Fit 
mer's Patriarcha; Milton's Areopagitica, and the 
pamphlets and counter-treaties which sprung from 
them, that formed the text-books from which 
Rousseau, as well aa his contemporaries, derived those 
ideas, which were constantly on the lips of the leaders 
of the Revolution — Robiespierre, Marat, St. Just, 
and those who consented to believe in such leaders. 
But this fact seems to have been mostly over- 
looked, and because Robiespierre quoted Locke or 
Hobbes through the translation of Rousseau, 
Rousseau is credited with having invented the 
compound which blew up French Society in 1789. 
But had neither Locke, Hobbes, Filmer, Sir 
Thomas More, Rousseau, Diderot, or D'Alembert 
lived, it is probable that the transactions of. 1789 
would have been very little diflferent from what 
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they were. If these writers can be said to have 
operated on the minds of the workers in that 
great tragic overthrow, their influence ought to 
have been rather moderative than aggresive. Op- 
portunity is a far more powerful stimulant than 
philosophic theory in producing the crimes as 
well as the redreL of evil. Robiespierre derived 
the nutriment which became venom in him from 
his disposition, and the cunning falsehood which 
enabled him to take every advantage of an ad- 
vantage. He did not let the opportune moment 
slip by in debate, and when he used a text or 
a theory, it was but to allay the alarm of his 
coming prey. He m«le hiiJelf safe in hi» own 
ndnd by ,Lng a passage in Eo„«.a„. but he 
only went to Kousseau for justification after his 
plan WBB laid, and the victims abready in his grasp. 
He would have used the Bible as readily as 
Eo,»«»o, to oa„7 out hia dedgna, but hie digns 
were Ma' own, Zl drew no SI help from ^ 
literary logic. 

Hence we think Rousseau has been unworthily 
treated in being so generally blamed vnth having 
caused the French Revolution. His last biographer, 
Mr. Morley, is as decided on this point as those who 
have formerly spoken on the same subject. It 
would have been no disgrace to Rousseau if he had 
been the sole agent in that mighty destruction, for, 
destruction as it was, it was of that kind which 
brought benefit in the end. It was only a calamity 
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to the innocent agents of its worthless social con- 
dition. The clearing away of this condition fell 
into the hands of unskilful cowards, the repre- 
sentatives of the feelings of that miserable mob, 
which, reduced to brutality by misgovemment, 
acted as wild beasts when their cage doors are 
opened and they are let loose on a frantic crowd. 
Whatever Kousseau suggested would have been 
more effective in the hands of a statesman, who 
knew how to cure a diseased monarchy, than it 
* became in the hands of quacks, who only knew how 
to destroy. Rousseau has incurred ignominy be- 
cause of the ignominious men, who made a market 
of his name, and rose into an authority which had 
nothing in it but wickedness, and hence it has 
been rashly concluded, that Kousseau, whom they 
cited in their plausible indictments against human 
nature, was the archetype of wickedness,* 



* It is quite evident that the leaden of the French Bevolntion only need Koussean so 
tu at BouBseau helped their preconcelTed notioiui, from the fact, among others, that 
Bobiespierre, in his declaration of the Bights of the Citizen, and his own deliberate ideas 
of Goyemment, declares, in the 38th Article, that Kings, Aristocrats, Tjrrants of every 
description, are slaves in rcTolt against the soTcreign of the earth, which is the human 
nee, and against the legislator of the uniyerse. which is nature. Bousseau, on the 
contrary, declares, in the 6th chapter of the 3rd Book of the Social Contrtiet, "That 
Ifonarchy is most proper for an extensiye state, and we shall be more conyinced of it 
as we enquire further into the subject." In the article on Law, again Bobiespierre says 
"Svery Law] that yiolates the imprescriptible rights of man, is essentially unjust and 
tyrannical— it is no law at all." Bousseau, howeyer, says, " It is unnecessary to enquire 
to whom belongs the functions of making laws, because the laws are but the acts of 
the general wiU. Neither need we ask whether tne prince is aboye the laws, since he is 
a member of the state ; or whether the law can be unjust, as nothing is unjust to>^utls 
itself. It would be equally superfluous to enquire how people can be free while subjected 
to the laws, because the laws which they must obey, are but the registers of their own 
wHls." Here Bousseau is logical enough ; but, though Bobiespierre declared the law to 
be "the tree and solenm expression of the people's will," and so far agreed with Bousseau, 
yet he goes on to declare that this free expression of the general wuL " which can only 
forbid what is hurtful to society, and only prescribe what is useful," may violate the 
im|treBcriptible rights of man. 
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PART II. 



Rousseau's Friendships. 

There has hardly ever lived a man who appears 
to have been so adapted^ both for making friendships 
and for breaking them, as Rousseau. His life 
was made up of a series of impulsive affections, 
which, whether they assumed the form of love or 
friendship, were liable to damage from the slight- 
est mischance. He was constrained, hesitating, 
reserved, uncomfortable in company, especially 
with strangers; and yet, no man ever so readily 
attracted other men, or became, for a time, more 
agreeable to women. But nothing that ever pos- 
sessed him, ever possessed him for more than a 
short time. His fervours never grew — they were 
at their hottest and ripest at their first appearance. 
The only change they aflei-wards underwent, was 
the change of coolness and decay. His happiness 
knew no moderation, and, as he said, the grandest 
things in nature were poor and tame to his pre- 
conceived notions of them. He is sometimes 
enraptured with a new scene, and dashes it off 
with all the glow of an overjoyed being; but the 
throes of birth appears to kill the infant, and 
disappointment or chagrin comes aa the mate 
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of overstrained joy. Were such a disposition 
common, there would be some reason for the 
philosophy that rates our present life as only the 
dregs of some former condition, and that all the 
creative faculties are the outcome of what has 
been sown in an unremembered state; but the 
disposition of Rousseau is not common — ^he is 
Inmost a lone man among known celebrities, for 
^e intensity of his feelings, and the short-lived nature 
of his affections, — ^for his querulous affidavits against 
nature, and his passages from confidence to suspi- 
^on, — ^from zeal to coldness. From his earliest 
ehildhood he begins to tell us that this or that 
deception, this or that mistake, this or that mis- 
fortune, has ruined his life, made a dead branch 
of a fruitful one, left nothing but the cinders of 
love and gratification for the future. 

Many of these traits will have been generally 
noticed in what has already been written, but 
in running through his life, there are so many 
particular instances constantly returning, that it 
becomes necessary to select some of them, in order 
to set this principle of Kousseau's character in a 
clearer light. He had nearly through life a succes- 
sion of friends, and yet he died with hardly one 
left. He began with his cousin Bernard, with 
whom, in the ardour of six years of age, he formed, 
in his opinion, an everlasting connection. They 
made all sorts of childish things together, — chouses, 
kites, ships, bows, puppets, and invented comedies 
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and composed sermons. "Friendship so occupied 
' our hearts," says Rousseau, " that we never sought 
'to mix in the diversions of other boys, but were 
'pleased with the simplest amusements that could 
'be carried on together." But the cousin was 
brought up to be an engineer, and Kousseau was 
apprenticed to an engraver. The one was to be a 
gentleman, the other a mechanic. At no age are 
the diflferences of social rank made more prominent 
and oflfensive than with apprentices. The friend- 
ship that had been so religiously sworn to by the 
children, became anything but religious when their 
destinations became separated by social opinions. 
"From the commencement of my apprenticeship," 
says Rousseau, " I have seldom seen him. . At fasts, 
'indeed, we saw each other, on Simdays; but each 
'acquired diflferent habits, and our meetingfs were 
Z frequent I am permmded his motheTcontri- 
' buted greatly to this change. He was to consider 
'himself a person of consequence— -I was a pitifiil 
'apprentice. Notwithstanding our relationship, 
' equality no longer subsisted between us, and it 
'was degrading in him to frequent my company. 
'As he had naturally a good heart, his mother's 
'lessons did not take an immediate effect, and for 
'some time he continued to visit me." But after 
having, during his apprenticeship, passed through 
all the gradations between the sublimity of a hero, 
and the baseness of a viUain, and learned to covet, 
dissemble, lie, and steal, Rousseau at last deter- 
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mined to run away, and sent his cousin notice of 
his intention. " Having learned my resolution, he 
'hastened to the spot I had appointed, not how- 
'ever to dissuade me from it, but to render my 
'flight agreeable by some trifling presents, as my 
'own means would not have carried me far. The 
'more I reflect on his behaviour at this critical 
'moment, the more I am persuaded he followed 
'the instructions of his mother, and perhaps his 
'father likewise, for had he been left to his own 
'feelings, he would have endeavoured to retain or 
' have attempted to accompany me ; on the contrary, 
'he encouraged my design, and when he saw me 
' resolutely determined to pursue it, without seeming 
'much affected, left me to my fate. We never 
' saw or wrote to each other from that time." We 
may trace in this beginning of Rousseau's friend- 
■ships the bane that accompanied all of them. 
There is no doubt that Rousseau threw all his 
nature into the uppermost feeling, and that at 
first his friendship seemed akin to the aflfection, 
such as a mother bears to a child. It filled his 
whole being, and was without spot. But he de- 
manded the same unbounded devotion which he 
gave. He expected his friend to share his purse, 
his feelings, his unlimited expectations, his very 
fate. He evidently expected the young promiser 
of eight or nine to be in the same mind at fifteen 
or sixteen, and when he found that seven years 
had altered the disposition as well as the condition. 
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he was inclined. to lay the hlame on human con- 
spiracy, not on nature, who is the greatest con- 
spirator in changing the disposition of the apprentice 
from that of the school-boy. While detailing this 
apparently frivolous event, Kousseau seems to think 
that had his cousin been what his cousin was, had 
he persuaded hhn away from his design, or aban- 
doned all his own prospects, and become a vagabond 
wanderer, like himself, all the creaking wheels of 
life might have glided smoothly along. " In my 
'native country, in the bosom of my religion, 
'family^ and friends, I should have passed a calm 
'and peaceful life, in the uniformity of a pleasing 
'occupation, and among connections dear to my 
'heart. I should have been a good christian, a 
' good citizen, a good friend, a good man. I should 
' have relished my condition, perhaps have been an 
' honor to it, and after having passed a life of happy 
' obscurity, surrounded by my family, I should have 
'died at peace." Thus Kousseau is for ever 
throwing upon some slight accident, all the blame 
of what was unfortunate in his existence. He 
never appeared to suspect that the imaginary con- 
dition from which he eliminated all disturbing 
factors, might not in reaUty, have been so peace- 
able, while the cause of all its disturbances remained 
in a sensitive, jealous, suspicious, and over ardent 
mind. That which could find the cause of misery 
in the cool compassion of a boyish friend, would 
not have wanted supply even in a hermit's cell. 
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It was self-creative, and as it never changed its 
nature except to intensify from birth to death, 
there is hardly reason suflficient to warrant us in 
treating it otherwise than the consolation of a 
nature, which was, unfortunately, made to "sow the 
wind, and reap the whirlwmd." 

2. Rousseau's next adventure in friendship 
was the most remarkable in his life. It has been 
already partially noticed, but in re-measuring the 
character of such an extraordinary man, it is 
proper to refer to it more particularly. When he 
fled from his apprenticeship, and knew not whither 
to turn, or how to get a meal from day to day, 
he rambled to Consignon, a town in Savoy, about 
six miles from Geneva. Here he was attracted 
by the name of the Vicar, an ardent catholic, who 
finding a destitute young man, a protestant, in want 
of a dinner, invited him to his table, and began to 
advise him on spiritual matters. Rousseau was 
too destitute to support an independent argument, 
and became very pliable under the instructions of 
his host. This host, who hated the free-will re- 
ligion of Geneva, saw an opportunity, and believing, 
no doubt, as much in the destitution of his 
hearer as in the strength of his argument, pro- 
posed that Rousseau should go to one of the 
Missionaries of the Romish Church, a pious lady, 
who was supported by a bounty of £80 per year, 
bestowed by the King of Sardinia, and who repaid 
that bounty in convincing Genevan protestants 
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that they had wandered from truth in yielding to 
the voice of the reformers. This was a matter 
indifferent to Rousseau. He had no other inclina- 
tion in his belief than such as is implanted in the 
young by custom. His sensitive feelings had never 
yet taken the direction of spiritual idols, and he was 
only solicitous to see clearly how he could get 
over his present difficulties, and make a start in 
the world. He easily agreed with the Vicar, 
enjoyed his dinner and his wine, never contradicted 
a word of his logic, and though he had some 
scruples, he at last determined to try what the Vicar 
recommended. "It was a thousand to one but 
'he was sending me to perish with hunger, or 
'become a villain, but all this was foreign to his 
'purpose; he saw a soul snatched from heresy and 
'restored to the bosom of the church; whether I 
' was honest or a knave was very little consequence, 
' provided I went to mass."^ The inner voice that 
was always complaining to Rousseau, and often 
leading him into difficulties, was only faintly heard 
on this occasion; but it was not silent. He felt 
he was doing something that appeared corrupt; 
that he seemed, indeed, to be, in some measure, 
pawning his salvation for a mess of pottage. But 
at this moment the pottage was essential to life, 
and the salvation was a remote contingency, 
which might be afterwards provided for in a 
different manner, if necessary. "Notwithstanding 
' my scruples, the persuasions of the Vicar, the dread 

* ConfeailonB, Fart I., Book II. 
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^ of perishing with hunger, the pleasures I promised 
' myself from the journey, and the hope of obtaining 
'some proper situation, determined me, and I set 
' out, though reluctantly, for Annecy."^ The distance 
of Annecy from Consignon was one day's march. 
Rousseau made it three, and meanwhile, wrote a 
letter to the lady from whose instructions he was 
about to obtain a new means of life, mingling, as 
he said, flowers of rhetoric, borrowed from books, 
with the scanty experience of an apprentice. When 
he got to his journey's end, it was the morning 
of Palm Sunday, and Madame de Warrens had 
just left for church, when he reached her house. 
He hurried after her and overtook her. **The 
place is as it ought to be, fresh in my memory. 
I have often, since that time, bathed it with my 
tears, and covered it with my kisses. Why cannot 
I enclose the spot with railings of gold? Why 
cannot I attract to it the homage of all the 
world? Whoever wishes to honor monuments of 
human salvation, should only approach it on their 
knees ... I expected to see a devout, for- 
bidding old woman, instead, I saw a face beaming 
with charms; beautiful blue eyes, full of sweetness; 
a dazzling complexion; a neck of a perfect shape. 
Nothing escaped the eager eye of the young 
proselyte ; for that instant I was hers. A religion, 
preached by such missionaries, must lead to 
paradise." t This enthusiastic introduction was 
more worthy of its sequel than many of the other 

* ConfesaioiiB, Fart I., Book n, t Ibid, 
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introductions which Rousseau lived to make, and 
yet its sequel was not one which reflected credit 
on him whom it befriended. For about five years 
of his life, and that the hey-day of his youth, 
Rousseau lived with Madame de Warrens, and 
almost wholly depended on her for support. These 
years, according to his own account, were among 
the most happy of his life. Indeed, he who has 
made the greatest lamentations over his misery, 
has now and then made the most extravagant 
professions of his happiness. *' I saw," he says, 
in one of these passages, " Madame de Warrens, 
' and was happy ; I left her, and still was happy. 
'Whether I rambled through the woods, over the 
'hills, or strolled along the valley; read, was idle, 
' worked in the garden, or gathered fruits, happiness 
' continually accompanied me ; it was fixed on no 
'particular object, it was within me, nor could I 
'quit it for a single moment."^ He had many 
reasons for this enthusiasm. Rousseau's disposition 
between the ages of sixteen and thirty was such 
as wanted as much oversight and direction as that 
of an ordinary child between the ages of three 
and ten. He was liable to become disgusted, and 
to renounce the most pressing duties at the sug- 
gestion of a whim, or a freak of circumstance. 
Madame de Warrens protected him when on his 
Hegira — his flight from Geneva — and became an- 
other Cadija to him, " she took him in when he 
'had none to help him, she believed in him when 

* Confessions, Part I., Book HI. 
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'the rest of the world despised him." Her first 
protection of him, indeed, might have been 
attributed to something hardly so pure as disinter- 
ested friendship, for she became the means of 
procuring his renunciation of the Protestant faith 
for the Romish. After his renunciation — which 
he rather expected was to put him out of the 
danger of want and labor — he found he was still 
expected to do his duty, and to work out his own 
livelihood. He then obtained a situation as a 
shopman, was dismissed apparently from jealousy 
in the husband of the mistress of the shop, and 
became a footman to a countess, who died while 
he was in her service. He obtained another 
situation of the same menial kind, but threw it up 
on the impulse of a moment, because he happened 
to wish for the company of a fellow apprentice, 
and he returned to Madame de Warrens. His 
protector now became more interested in him 
than ever, and sent him to a Romish seminary, 
where, for some time, he struggled with Latin,/ 
Mathematics and Theology, but at last gave 
them up as unconquerable. Rousseau again became 
the inmate of Madame de Warrens' house; but 
unsettled even there, he set off wandering, and 
having attempted to teach music without under- 
standing it, he strolled back to his old home, 
and was again sheltered and cared-for by Madame 
de Warrens. This time Rousseau seemed to be 
permanently settled as the companion, or perhaps 
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something more, of Madame de Warrens, and he 
appears to have used the leisure, which his half 
dependence afforded him, as profitably as he ever 
used time at all. He read Mathematics and Meta- 
physics ; Latin, and the Encyclopedia ; mixing all 
his studies one with another, for "after reading a 
few pages of an author with close application," he 
says, *' my understanding is bewildered, and should 
' I obstinately continue, I tire myself to no purpose, 
*a stupefaction seizes me, and I am no longer 
' conscious of what I read ; but in a succession of 
'various subjects, one relieves me from the fatigue 
' of the other, and without finding respite necessary, 
*I can follow them with pleasure."^ And he 
continues, relating how this period of his life was 
almost unalloyed happiness. "I rose every morning 
' before the sun, and passed through a neighbouring 
' orchard into a pleasant path, which, running by a 
* vineyard, led towards Chamberry. Then, while 
'walking, I offered up my prayers, not by a vain 
'motion of the lips, but a sincere elevation of the 
'heart to the author of bountiful nature, whose 
'beauties were before me. I never love to pray 
'in a chamber, it seems to me that the walls, and 
'all the little workmanships of man, interpose 
'between God and me. I love to contemplate 
'Him in His works, while my heart is raised to- 
' wards Him. My prayers were pure, I dare affirm, 
'and worthy to be heard. 1 asked for myself, 
'and for her from whom my vows were never 

CoDfeMiona^ Put L, Book UL 
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divided, a life innocent and tranquil, free from 
vice, from grief, from pitiful want, for the death of 
the just, and their fate hereafter. For the rest 
it was more admiration and contemplation than 
request; being satisfied that the best means to 
obtain what is necessary from the giver of perfect 
good is less to ask than to deserve. Returning 
from my walk, I lengthened the way, engaged 
in observing with interest and pleasure the rural 
objects with which I was surrounded, the only ones 
which never weary the eye or the heart. I looked 
from a distance to see if Madame de Warrens was 
stirring. When I saw her shutters open, I started 
with joy and I ran forward. If they were shut, 
I went into the garden, and amused myself by 
recallii^ ^hat I had W reading the eyenmg 
before, or in gardening . . . At twelve, I 
qmtted my books, and if dinner waa not reaxiy, 
paid my friends, the pigeons, a visit, or worked 
in the garden till it was. When I heard myself 
called, I ran very willingly, fortified with a good 
appetite; for it is a notable thing, that, let me be 
ever so ill, I never lose my appetite. We dined 
very agreeably, chatting over our affairs till 
Madame was able to begin. Two or three times 
a week, when the weather was fine, we took our 
coffee in a cool shady arbour behind the house, 
which I had decorated with hops, and which was 
very refreshing during the hot weather. We 
passed a half hour in visiting our vegetables and 
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* flowers, or in discourse on our way of life, which 

* increased the sweetness and pleasure of it. I had 
'another little family at the end of the garden. 
'This was several hives of bees. I never failed 
'to visit them, and often Madame with me."* 

It might have been supposed that this happy 
life would have been the very ''pearl of days" 
which Rousseau had been hitherto vainly searching 
for. " The world forgetting, — ^by the world forgot," 
was one of his most usual desires, the unfound life, 
that whenever he became dispirited, he pretended 
he had been always searching after, in order to 
attain happiness. But in reality his life was as 
his reading. He could not read one author for a 
long time, neither could he live one life with 
pleasure, for any but short periods. Novelties were 
the flavor of his existence, and insipidity ensued 
as rapidly from the realization of an ideal life, as 
from one forced by circumstances, and entered on 
unwillingly. And in this Rousseau was no phe- 
nomenon. This humour is one of the punishments 
which nature inflicts on the rich, as the interest 
of her gifts. She provides 

That when nae real ills perplex them, 
They mak' enow themsel's to vex them; 
And aye, the less they hae to sturt them, 
In like proportion, less will hurt them. 

Rousseau had been ill. Madame de Warrens 
had nursed him. He became fanciful, and she 
encouraged his fancies, and supplied him with money 
to go and recruit his strength at Montpellier, but 

* ConfesaionB^ Part I., Chap. VL 
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on his return he found another inmate had supplied 
his place, and in a fit of jealousy, he left his 
benefactor to fall in with another. Rousseau was 
now twenty-five years old. From this time, for 
nineteen years, he seems hardly to have ever 
thought about his early friend and provider, and hq 
never saw her. However, at the end of that 
period, when he was returning from Lyons to Paris, 
he bethought him of Madame de Warrens, and a 
sudden fit of gratitude or curiosity tempted him 
to turn aside and seek her. He found her ; but 
in what a state, my God, in what destitution! 
Was she the same Madame de Warrens, formerly 
so brilliant, to whom the cur^ of Pontverre had 
sent me? How my heart was rent with grief 1 
. . Ah ! " he continues, remorsefully, " that was 
the time to discharge my debt. I ought then to 
have left everything to follow her; to continue 
with her till her last hour, and to share her fate, 
whatever it might be. I did nothing of the sort. 
Drawn away by another attachment, I felt my 
aflFection for her diminish in despair of rendering 
it useful to her. I sighed over her distress, but 
did not follow her. Of all the remorse that I have 
felt in my life, this was the most lively, and the 
most permanent. I deserved terrible punishments 
for my weakness, and they have not ceased ever 
since to overwhelm me. O, that they could 
expiate my ingratitude I Such was my conduct ; 
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*but it has too much, torn my heart, for that heart 
'ever to have belonged to an ungrateful man."* 

Thus was begun, canied on, and concluded, the 
most memorable of Rousseau's friendships. Though 
there was no quarrel in its course, yet it was 
marked by features altogether peculiar to Rousseau's 
friendships, and the ingratitude with which he 
thought well to accuse himself, the world has no 
right to contradict. Madame Warrens, whatever 
might have been her moral character, acted towards 
Rousseau with wonderful disinterestedness and 
liberality, and he repaid her with forgetfulness and 
a kind of mawkish repentance, which cost him that 
very cheap and abundant material of his nature — 
tears. We proceed to another example of this 
moral trait of our subject. 

3. At that period of Rousseau's life, when he 
was driven by his necessities to become a footmaii; 
and exercised this humble calling to the Count 
Guavon, he had succeeded, so far, in interesting 
the family he served, that they desired to train him 
for higher duties, and a younger son undertook to 
cultivate him for a secretaryship. '*The Count," 
says Rousseau, speaking of his conduct to him, *' was 
'judicious, high-spirited, liberal, and foresighted, 
' as became a great noble ; but besides that — I did 
'not see these things at that time — ^his intention 
'of refining me was too sensible for my under- 
' standing, and required too much confinement. My 
'ridiculous ambition only sought for fortune in 

* CoDleuicm, Fart II, Book VIII. 
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'the midst of brilliant adventures. . . Every- 
' thing succeeded to my wish. What I had obtained 
• had almost forced the esteem of all. The trial was 
'over, and I was generally considered as a young 
'man with flattering prospects, who was not at 
'present in his proper position. . . But my 
'place was not assigned me by man, and I was 
'to reach it by very different paths.* 

While he was thus making way, he was all 
at once arrested by one of those simple incidents 
which, in Rousseau's life, if not in that of man 
generally, throws the whole arrangement out of 
order, and reproduces confusion. He was one day 
called on by an old fellow-apprentice named Bacle. 
This Bacle," says Rousseau, " was a very amusing 
young fellow; very sprightly, full of buffooneries, 
which his age made very agreeable. Behold me 
all at once, not only infatuated with M. Bacle, 
but so infatuated that I could not leave him. 
He was about, shortly, to return to Geneva. 
What a loss I should have to bear ! I felt it 
in all its force, and resolved to make the best 
of my time while he remained, for at first my 
head was not so turned as to leave my situation 
to go with him, without giving any notice. But 
it was soon seen that he entirely took up my 
time, and he was forbidden to come, and go. 
This so provoked me that I neglected my duties, 
and was no longer to be found at home. I was 
reprimanded, and never heeded the reproof; I 

* Conf es8ioD% Part, L Book UL 
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*was threatened with dismissal, and this was n 
' min. Bade now might not be obliged to go alor 
*From that moment I could think of no oth 
'pleasure, of no other future, than taking tl 
'journey. . . . The hills, fields, brooks, a 
'villages succeeded one another without end, a 
'ever with new charms. This extravagant jai 
'seemed to swallow my existence."^ 

Eiousseau soon put his determination into 
train for accompHshing it. He conducted hinu 
towards his employers in such a manner as 
secure his di.mLI "This w.a exactly wh». 
'wanted," he savs: but, notwithstanding his o 
oonfesdJns of n^l^t. aLd obstinancy, L fiu. 
was unwilling to lose him. The young Coi 
talked to him. "He reminded me, in the m 
'flattering terms, of the cares of his uncle, and 
'intentions of his grandfather. At length, ai 
' having drawn, in lively colors, what I was sa. 
' ficing to ruin, he offered to make my peace with 
'stipulating any conditions, but that I should 
'more see the worthless fellow who had sedu< 
'me. . . I arrogantly answered that as tl 
' had thought fit to give me warning, I had resold 
'to take it. . The young count, justly irritat 
'bestowed on me some names which I deserr 
'and putting me out of the apartment by 
'shoulders, shut the door on me. I depar 
'triumphantly, as if I had gained the greal 
' victory." t 

* CkmteaaionB, Part I., Book III. i Ibid. 
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Absurdity is never at a loss for stimulants — it 
is fed on trifles. Rousseau had received from one 
of the family he was serving, a kind of mechanical 
toy, called, from the name of its inventor, a Heron 
Fountain. It is little better than a child's play- 
thing ; yet this wonder of half a minute, Rousseau 
and his companion expected to turn into a fortune. 
They conferred together, and were to assemble " the 

* country people in every village we might pass 

* through, and delight them with the sight of 
*it, when feasting and good cheer would be sure 
'to pour on us abundantly, for we were both firmly 
'persuaded that provisions could cost nothing to 
'those who grew and gathered them. We pictured 
'in all parts, entertainments and weddings ; reckon- 
'ing that without any expense, but wind from our 
'lungs and the water of our fountain, to be main- 
'tained through Piedmont, Savoy, France — and, 
'indeed, all the world over. . . Such was the 
'plan on which I set out ; abandoning, without 
'regret, my preceptor, studies, and hopes, with the 
'almost certain attainment of a fortune, to lead the 
'life of a real vagabond." ^ 

The journey, Rousseau says, was performed 
almost as happily as he expected ; but the fountain 
amused the rustics for a few minutes without 
bringing any recompense to the wanderers, and 
they were not sorry when it was broken, which 
happened near Bramant. But before the journey 
was completed, Rousseau wished also to get rid 

* ConfeBBionB, Fart I., Book III. 
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of his companion ;- this companion, whom, a few 
days before, he could not live without, for whom 
he sacrificed the fairest expectations ; yet of whom, 
he confesses, that he feared he should not easily 
get rid of. "I began to imply separation by an 

* affected coldness when near the close of the journey. 
'The droll understood me well; in fact, he was 
' rather giddy than foolish. I thought he would 
' have been hurt at my inconstancy, but I was quite 
'mistaken; nothing affected my friend Bacle. 

* Scarcely had we entered Annecy, before he 
' said ' you are now at home ; ' — embraced me, bade 
' me good bye, turned on his heel, and disappeared — 
' and I have never seen him since." * 

These trifling particulars are only trifling in 
themselves ; when they are connected with the 
character out of which they spring, they are reve- 
lations of its law and motive power. " The wind 

* bloweth where it listeth, and you cannot tell whence 
' it Cometh, nor whither it goeth," and in like manner 
the characters of men are tossed about by apparent 
chances; and had it not been that Rousseau has, 
with a frankness almost unknown in any othei 
man, made a clean breast of all his sins, vices, 
weaknesses, passions, animosities, frailties, delusions, 
and expectations, his character might have been 
as mysterious as the veering of the wind, and 
profound meanings and designs might have been 
assigned to the capricious feelings of an instant, 
But let us pass to another instance of the weak- 

* Confessions, Part I., Book III, 
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ness of this mobUe being. It differs from the 
three we have abeady given, and it is another of 
the remarkable clues to the inner sources of hia 
actions, of which he has fiimished us so many 
shifting particulars. 

4. Rousseau resided, for the most part, in 
Paris, from 1741 to 1754, with the exception of 
about a year which he spent at Venice, and four 
months at Geneva. During his stay in Paris he be- 
came acquainted with various Uterary and scientific 
characters, of whom those most connected with his 
history were Baron Grimm and Dennis Diderot. 
Grimm was a German, who, having been well educa- 
ted, although his parents were very poor, was able 
to become tutor in a noble family. In this capacity 
he came to Paris, and was there appointed reader 
to the Duke of Saxe-Gotha. He appears to have 
been an unwearied gossip. His position gave him 
an entrance into the best society, and he had a 
taste for things better than good society ; he sympa- 
thized with the difficulties and trials of authors; 
knew the literature of the day well ; was an 
amateur in music ; attended the free-thinking 
coteries of Paris ; and, somewhat in the manner of 
a modern newspaper correspondent, picked up all 
sorts of information, and communicated it to his 
patron of Saxe-Gotha. So ample and interesting 
was this correspondence that copies of it were 
made and sent to various other powerful persons, 
interested in the sayings and doings of France. 
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Catherine II. of Russia, Cristina, Queen of Sweden, 
Stanislaus, King of Poland, and others took their 
opinions on the movements of the leading state 
from Grimm's communications. Rousseau was 
writing operas, and propounding a new method 
of musical notation, when the Baron de Thun, 
Governor of the Duke of Saxe-Gotha, invited 
him to his house, and there he met Grimm, 
whom he found a man exactly to his mind, from 
the skill he manifested at the Harpsichord, and 
the ease and knowledge with which he spoke on 
music. He tells us that, shortly afterwards, " I 

* began to live in the greatest intimacy with Grimm. 
*His harpsichord continually brought us together, 

* and at it I passed with him all the free moments 
^ which I had, singing Italian airs and ballads, 
^without intermission, from morning to night — or 
'rather from night to morning. As soon as I had 
' opportunity, I found myself with Grimm ; some- 
times to walk together, sometimes to visit the 
' theatre. I left off going to the Italian comedy, 
' where I had free entrance, to go with him to the 
' French comedy, where I had to pay. At last, 
'so strong an affection united me and this young 
'man, that I neglected older acquaintances,"^^ 

This warm and outpouring affection continu- 
ed for two or three years, and it seemed to grow 
rather than diminish. '' I had a sufficient number 
'of acquaintances, but only two chosen friends — 
' Diderot and Grimm. . . Diderot had acquaint- 

• Confefwions, Part II., Book VIII, 
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'ances without number; but Grimm, a stranger 
'and newly arrived, had to make them. I set 
'myself to procure them for him. I had given him 
'Diderot; I gave him Gauflfecourt; I introduced 
'him to Madame de Chenonceaux, to Madame 
'd'Epinay, to the Baron D'Holbach, with whom I 
'found myself connected almost in spite of myself 
'All my friends became his easily enough, but 
'none of his ever became mine. Whilst he lived 
'with the Count de Trieste, he often asked us 
'to dine with him ; but I never received any mark 
' of friendship or good will either from the Count or 
'his father, who were very familiar with Grimm; 
'nor from any person, male or female, with whom 
'Grimm had any connexion, with the exception 
'of the abbe Kaynal." * 

In the meanwhile, Rousseau had perfected 
his Operetta, the Devin du Village. It had been 
successful; had been played before the King, and 
might have been the means of making Rousseau 
a courtier and a pensioner, had his whims and 
reserves been less contradictory, and had he taken 
a commonplace view of the aims and duties of 
man. But his strong political and social principles 
were struggling within him, and the bashfulness, 
to which he attributes the loss of royal patronage, 
might have been really the counteraction of prin- 
ciples which would not peacefully accommodate 
themselves to the restraints of fashion and obser- 
vance. " It is true," he says, " I lost the pension 

* Confestious, Part II., Book VIII. 
K 
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'which, in some manner was oflfered me, but H 
'also escaped the yoke it would have put on me. "^ 
However, the reputation which the music of thij 
work obtained, was the first cause of coolness 
between Rousseau and his friends. ''After itm 
'success, I no longer saw, either in Grimm or ir: 
'Diderot, or in any other of my literary acquain- 
' tances, the same cordiality, frankness and pleasure 
' in seeing me which I fancied they shewed before 
' that time. As soon as I made my appearance tc 
'the Baron the conversation ceased to be general. 
' They severed into little groups, they whispered in 
' one another's ears, and I remained alone withoul 
' knowing whom to speak to. I bore this disgusting 
'neglect for some time, and seeing that Madame 
' Holbach, who was gentle and amiable, alwayg 
' received me well, I endured the rudeness of hei 
'husband as long as possible; but one day he 
' insulted me without cause or pretext, and with such 
' brutality before Diderot, who did not say a word. 
' and before Margency, who has often since then tolc 
' me that he admired the mildness and moderation ol 
' my replies ; that, at length, driven from them bj 
'this unworthy treatment, I left, resolved nevej 
Ho return."* 

As Rousseau has told his own tale so far h€ 
must also tell the sequel. Disgusted with the lift 
at Paris, though it took nearly eleven years tc 
disgust him ; disgusted with the coteries he hac 
frequented, growing more and more lonely througl 

( ConfeMlonf, Fart n,, Book YIH] 
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Jhis mistrust of those who appeared to be his friends, 
yearning for something on which he could rely, with- 
out the damning suspicion of treachery and selfish- 
nesB, eager to think out the theories which were 
forming in his mind, and given over to the idea 
that the unjointed nature of things might be set 
right, he looked about him for an asylum. He 
thought of Geneva, but Geneva was half forbidden 
to him, and at this crisis he had an offer of a 
retreat from Madame d'Epinay, which he eagerly 
accepted, since it promised to fulfil all the conditions 
which Eiousseau required in order to be content 
with his destiny. 

Madame d'Epinay had purchased an estate 
about nine miles from Paris, on the borders of the 
Forest of Montmorency. She had taken Rousseau 
over to see her purchase, and he had fallen into 
raptures over one part, ** where was a pretty kitchen- 
' garden, with a small lodge in ruin, which they 
'called the Hermitage. The lonely and delightful 
'place struck me, and in my transport I exclaimed, 
* Ah ! Madame, what a sweet dwelling. Here is a 
'Tetreat altogether made for me." * This hint was 
not lost on the lady. She had the old building put 
in repair and handed over to Rousseau, and here he 
lived for two years (1756 to 1758) in constant inter- 
course with Madame d'Epinay and her friends. In 
the latter part of this period Grimm, whom 
Bousseau had, as we saw, introduced to Madame 
d'Epinay, became a visitor, and began, as Rousseau 

* Oonfetftions, Fart II. Book VIIL 
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soon suspiciously thought, to engage more of hia 

patron's attention than himself. 

" Some prepossessions, the remains of my old 
sentiments, and the real merits of the man which 
inclined me in his favor, were not enough to hold 
out against the pains he took to destroy them. 
His approach was that of the Count de TuflSiere. 
He scarcely condescended to notice me, he did not 
address a single word to me, and very often 
corrected me when I spoke to him, or did not answer 
me at all. He everywhere set himself up for the 
chief, took on all occasions the first place without 
ever paying any attention to me. These things 
might have passed if he had not shewn disgusting 
aflfectation ; but we may judge by one example 
taken out of a thousand. One evening Madame 
d'Epinay was unwell, and ordered some refresh- 
ments to be taken to her apartment, and she went 
up stairs to sup in her chimney comer. She 
proposed to me to go with her, and I did so. 
Grimm went also. The little table was already 
set, but it had only two covers. They sat down. 
Madame d'Epinay took her place on one side of the 
fire ; M. Grimm took an arm chair, placed himself 
on the other side, put the little table between the 
two, opened his napkin, and set himself to begin 
without speaking a word to me. Madame d'Epinay 
blushed, and to qualify this rude treatment, oflfered 
me her seat. Grimm neither said anything nor 
looked at me. Not being able to draw near the 
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*fire, I began to walk up and down the chamber, 
'waiting for the upshot of behaviour that seemed 
'to me designed. He left me to sup at the edge of 
'the table^ far from the fire, without making me the 
'slightest apology at having put me to an incon- 
'venience, though I was his elder, his senior in the 
'house, who had introduced him there, and to 
'whom even, as the favorite of the lady, he ought 
'to have paid respect. All his manner towards 
'me agreed with this instance. He treated me as 
'an inferior. He regarded me as nobody. I can 
'hardly recognize the old pedant, who, when with 
'the Prince of Saxe-Gotha, had held himself 
'honored by my attentions. I have, moreover, to 
'reconcile this profound silence, and this insulting 
'pride, with the tender friendship, which he pre- 
' tended for me in the presence of those whom he 
'knew had it themselves. It is true that he did 
'not display much, except to lament my fate, when 
*I did not complain; to pity my sad lot, when I 
'was content; and to lament to see me resolutely 
'refiise the benevolent care, which he wished to 
'take of me. It was by this art that he forced 
'people to admire his tender generosity, to blame 
'my ungrateful misanthropy; and that he insensibly 
'accustomed all the world to suppose that there 
'could not be the friendship of equal with equal, 
'where there were benefits on one side, and obli- 
'gations on the other. On my part I have sought 
'vainly to discover in what I have been obliged 
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by this new patron. I have lent him money 
he has never lent me any : I have watched over hin 
in illness; he has scarcely come to see me in mines 
I have given him all my friends; he has neve 
given me any of his : I have extolled him witl 
all my power; and he, if he has spoken well o 
me, has done so less publicly, and in anothe 
manner. He has neither offered, nor rendered m 
any help of any kind. How then is he m; 
Mecenas? How am I his proteg^? This con 
founds me. 

" It is true that he was more or less arrogan 
with all the world, but with no person so brutall; 
as with me. I remember that once St. Lamber 
was provoked to throw his plate at his head, oi 
a kind of contradiction, which he gave him at 
full table, in saying grossly to him, * That is a lie 
He affixes the conceit of a pretender to a manne 
naturally overbearing ; and becomes even ridiculou 
by reason of impertinence. The intercourse of th 
great has reduced him to the point of giving hin 
self airs, which you never see except among th 
less prudent of them. He never calls his footma 
except by He! as if, in consequence of the nun 
ber of these attendants, his lordship did not kno^ 
who was on duty. When he gives him orders t 
buy anything, he throws the money on the groun< 
instead of putting it into his hand. In fine, foi 
getting altogether that he is a man, he treal 
him with such disgusting scorn; with a disdain s 
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*rade in everything, that the poor young man, who 
*was a very good servant, left his place, without 
'any other complaint than the impossibility of 
'bearing such treatment. He was the La Fleur 
*of this new Olorieux. 

'* Moreover, vain coxcomb as he was, with his 
'great dull eyes, and his waddling figure, he had 
'pretensions with women; and, after his farce with 
'Madame Fel, he passed with many for a man of 
'noble sentiments. This he had given out to the 
'world, and it had credited him with a taste for 
'feminine neatness. He tried to make himself a 
'beau. His toilet became a very great affair. All 
' the world knew that he painted his face ; and I, 
'who thought nothing at all about it, began to 
'think so also, not only by the glow of his com- 
'plexion, and from having found cups of white 
'powder on his dressing table, but on the circum- 
' stance that, on entering one morning into his 
'chamber, I found him brushing his nails with a 
'little brush, made expressely for the purpose, 
'an operation which he boldly continued in my 
'presence. I concluded that a man, who passed 
'two hours every morning in brushing his nails, 
'was quite able to spend a few minutes for the 
'purpose of filling up the furrows of his skin with 
'white paint. 

"All these things were not only ridiculous, 
'but very averse from my character. They served 
'to make me suspect him. I could hardly think 
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'that a man, who had his head turned in this 

* manner, could keep a steadfast heart. He valued 

* himself on nothing so much as sensibility of 
'affection, and energy of sentiment. How could 

* these fit themselves with faults, which are peculiar 
*to small minds? How could the lively and constant 
'impulses, which a sensitive heart makes out of 
'itself, let itself be occupied, without ceasing, with 
'little cares for its insignificant self? Alas, my 
' God I those who feel their heart wrapped in this 
'heavenly warmth, seek to send it forth, and en- 
' deavour to mount above ; he wished to put his 
' heart in his countenance ; he never imagined it 
' was only rouge paint. * ^ ^ 

"All Paris knew his despair after the death 
' of the Count de Friese. He tried to sustain the 
'reputation which he had gained after the severity 
' of Miss Fel, and of which I had seen the quackery 
'better than anybody, if I had then been less 
' blind. It was necessary to go to the Hotel Castries, 
' where he worthily played off his character, aban- 
' doned to the most deadly affliction. Every mom- 
' ing he went into the garden to weep at his ease, 
'holding to his eyes his handkerchief, bathed in 
' tears, as long as he was in sight of the mansion ; 
'but, turning at the head of a certain walk, the 
'frequenters of which he did not mind, he put 
'his handkerchief instantly into his pocket, and 
'pulled out a book. This anecdote was spoken of 
' over all Paris at the time, and almost immediately 
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'forgotten. I had forgotten it myself, had not a 
'fact served to recall it to mind. I was ill in bed 
'in Crenelle Street. Grimm had come up from the 
' country. He came one morning to see me, all out 
'of breath, saying he had that instant arrived. I 

* 

'knew a moment after that he had come up the 
' day before, and that he had gone to an exhibition 
'the same evening."* 

Thus Rousseau draws up his case against 
Grimm. How far the proneness of his imagination 
to riot in extravagance may have colored this re- 
presentation, we can hardly judge, but we know 
enough, from other instances, that there was hardly 
any measure in Rousseau's suspicion, when it had 
once been aroused ; and that then the most ordinary 
and unpremeditated actions became stings and 
arrows to his touchy spirit. 

Dangerous conceits are, in their natures, poisons. 
Which, at the first, are scarce found to distaste; 
But, with a little, act upon the blood. 
Bum like the mines of sulphur. 

He took delight in making himself a martyr 
to conspiracy. His confidence always grew less. 
It was never so abundant as when it was new; 
and its whole life was consumption. Grimm, as 
we know from other sources, was vain, and haughty, 
and self-conceited, and when these faults were 
beheld by Rousseau, after Grimm had attracted 
more attention from Rousseau's favorite ladies than 
himself, the conceit became lago's burning mine of 
sulphur. There is yet one further charge which 

^ Confessions, Part II., Book IX. 
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Bousseau brings against Grimm, perhaps the most 
serious of all, if it could be relied on, and we weres 
quite sure that the description of Rousseau is not 
outrageously colored by his hatred. 

''Notwithstanding the pretended zeal for me 
*of which Grimm boasted abroad, and however 
'diflSicult this zeal might be to reconcile with the 

* tone which he took face to face with me, he never 

* returned anything, on his part of any sort, that 

* was to my advantage, and the sympathy which he 
'pretended to feel for me served much less to help 
*me than to wrest advantages from me. He even 
'deprived me, as far as he could, of that means of 
'life which I had chosen, in maligning me as a 
'bad copyist.* I agreed that he spoke truth in 
'that, but it was not for him to say so. He 
' proved that this was not a joke by employing an- 
' other copyist ; and not leaving me any custom 
'that he could wrest from me. People said his 
'aim was to make me depend on him, and his 
'credit for my subsistence; and to do this by stop- 
'ping up the source to which I had been reduced, "t 

This charge, if it was true, would throw upon 
Grimm the blame of a bad and malicious, as well 
as of a passionate, haughty, and envious disposition. 
He was certainly not an amiable man, and his 
connection with such mighty individuals as the 
King of Poland, the Duke of Saxe-Gotha, the 
Empress of Russia, and the Queen of Sweden, did 

^Bousseau at that time tried to lire by copying music, 
t ConfeMions, Fart U., Book IX 
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not tend to diminish the growth of an inclination for 
deference and submission from less distinguished 
individuals. But deference and submission were two 
terms in the mind of Rousseau, which he treated as 
of no account. He would not have rendered them 
to any superiority, for it is doubtful whether, among 
the whole multitude of distinguished men who have 
figured in the world, Rousseau would have consented 
to believe in a greater than himself Those who 
have set up themselves to alter human society from 
its foundations, and create new social connections, 
have generally been men, who considered themselves 
sufficient to accomplish what they attempted, and 
hence assumed that they knew more and better 
than any had previously known. They have been 
endowed with an uncommon amount of what Phren- 
ologists call self-esteem; and, like the companions 
of Pierre, have been men who believed they were 

Fit to disturb the peace of all the world, 
And rule it when it's wildest. 

When, therefore such a character as Grimm, vain of 
his person, a fop, a lady-killer, an anecdote-monger 
for princes, an associate with ambassadors and 
diplomatists, a regular frequenter of assemblies, 
theatres, and court ceremonies, came in contact 
with Rousseau, whose character was, in most points, 
the very opposite of this, there could hardly be 
anything else than collision; and yet, as in other 
general instances, it was not those parts of the 
character of Grimm and Rousseau, which were in 
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opposition that produced the quarrel, but* those that 
were in unison. They were both vain and both 
valued themselves on their power over women, and 
here were the points which struck fire. Rousseau 
liked Grimm for what was different from himself, 
and hated him for the characteristics which re- 
sembled his own. 

In one respect Rousseau has completely con- 
quered his enemy. Grimm was a racy teller of 
anecdotes. He was well read and appreciative, 
and could give a fair account of the literature of 
the eighteenth century as it sprung into existence, 
and we are indebted to him, as one witness of the 
feelings and thoughts to which that extraordinary 
literature gave rise. But this correspondence, in 
which we find the eighteenth century described, 
derived no attraction from what Grimm gave it out of 
his own individuality ; but solely for the subjects of 
his communications. Rousseau, on the contrary, is 
read for little but his individuality. It is Rousseau's 
mind we are curious after, and we find an un- 
ceasing interest in the vagaries and excursions of 
that capricious series of moods and miseries. Hence 
Grimm, as one of the exciting causes of its passion, 
has had the misfortune to be reckoned up, in a 
great measure, by posterity according to Rousseau's 
figures; and the sum of this calculation may, or 
may not, be equal to the capital he advanced on 
life. But it is now of little matter. The estimation 
which posterity forms of its ancestors must always 
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contain a large amount of surplusage, which never 
belonged to the original, and thus it is, that the 
actors on the stage, and the actors off it, seem to 
be but different sides of the same figure. The fiction 
that we add to our real heroes is about equal to the 
reality which we are able to communicate to our 
fictitious ones. Our notion of Shakspeare probably 
differs as much from what Shakspeare was, as the 
Hamlet of Shakspeare's mind differed from the true 
Prince of Denmark, and thus we add reality to 
fiction, and fiction to reality in about equal pro- 
portions. Even less important, and far more recent 
men than Shakspeare, suffer from our proneness to 
make men what we wish them to be; and taking 
a well known man, say Wordsworth, wg use him as 
a nucleus about which to form our fancies of a 
poet, devoted to nature in a limited sense; or, taking 
Bums, of a poet devoted to nature in an universal 
sense. 

5. The last instance we shall give of the friend- 
ship, of Rousseau, is that which he formed with 
Hume. There is no greater mystery to men, after 
they have escaped its fetters, than the policy and 
spirit of persecution. It is really nothing but the 
remains of the animal amidst the intellectual 
nature — the might that will not tolerate anything 
unequal to itself, or unlike it. It was during the 
eighteenth century that the policy of compelling 
uniformity of opinion in religion, politics, and 
science began to give way before the growth of 
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popular reflection. But this reflection was yet onljs 
a kind of instinct. It was only those, who haJ 
had the opportunity of consulting a long history^ 
of facts, and of comparing the effects of attempts 
to alter the results of reason according to thes 
bias of age or authority, that exposed the in- 
human character of persecution. France, which hass 
boasted, and, in the main, justly boasted, that she 
has led Europe in its civilization, was always, in 
some things, more unciviUzed than her neighbors. 
There were in France, during the eighteenth 
century, more men who knew the natural right of 
all men to toleration, even as expediency, than in 
any other country ; and there were, at the same 
time, more in number of ardent persecutors, who 
not only persecuted because they were powerful 
enough to do so, but because they believed they 
were doing kindness to their victims. Kousseau, 
Voltaire, Diderot, D'Alembert, were especially sus- 
pected, looked after, and denounced by the agents 
of the church and the state; and most of their 
works, were, on this account, printed and published 
in Holland — a country which beyond any other in 
Europe has done more for itself, has been more 
uniformly consistent and liberal, has furnished a 
better example of integrity and trust, has had more 
to suffer, and has borne its sufferings more 
heroically. Here the fresh opinions were permitted 
to germinate, and from this centre the best works 
of the century issued and roused the blood oi 
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toleration in every other state. Holland had 

thus not only completed its own independence, but 

was now the best material centre for circulating the 

speculations of philosophy throughout Europe. We 

have seen how Rousseau was included in the list 

of suspected writers, and how he was obliged at 

last to fly from Paris to Iverdun, from Iverdun 

to Neuchatel, from Neuchatel to the Island of 

St. Pierre, in the Lake of Bienne ; and, banished 

from that asylum by a decree of the Council of 

Berne, he knew not where to fly from his enemies. 

He thought of the King of Prussia, who had 

already been his friend, but when he considered 

that Frederic was the special disciple and patron 

of Voltaire, and that he and Voltaire were as far 

apart as two men equally vain could be, he knew 

enough of the world to conclude that Frederic 

could not appreciate and indulge him as he wished, 

and that at the Prussian Court he would soon be 

more of an exile than among the most hostile of his 

persecutors; for there is life at any rate in 

persecution, but there is only death in the coldness 

of charitable patronage. In the midst of his 

difficulties his friends invited him to Paris, where 

although proscribed, he might not be disturbed if 

he did not make himself too prominent. Here he 

was entertained by the Prince of Conti and made 

much of, and his vanity tempted him to delight 

in visits of admiration and encourage the welcome 

of the streets. * ' People/ ' said Hume, * ' may 
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'talk of ancient Greece as they please, but no 
' nation was ever so proud of genius as this, and no 
'person enjoyed this attention as Rousseau." The 
government soon learned these facts, and the 
minister sent a reminder to Rousseau that he was 
only permitted to pass through Paris, and was not 
allowed to remain there. Hume was then in Paris. 
He and Rousseau had come together at the philo- 
sophic gatherings there, and Hume at this juncture 
offered him a retreat in England, and to conduct 
him thither. Hume was a man whom it might be 
thought was as likely as anyone could be to 
harmonize with Rousseau. He knew Rousseau's 
irritable nature, and he was, himself, altogether the 
reverse of an irritable temperament. He was a 
philosopher in conduct as well as in mind, and 
could make allowances for the fits and humors of 
a disposition with which he had nothing in conamon. 
He was neither satirical, nor inclined to jealousy, 
nor to suspicion. The enlightened calmness of his 
philosophy seemed to promise, if not a gushing 
friendship full of demonstration and danger, yet a 
serene respect which ought to have been a sedative 
to Rousseau's explosive feelings. Perhaps, under 
ordinary circumstances, this would have been the case. 
But Horace Walpole, who was always on the look 
out for novelties, was also at this time, in Paris. He 
was a bom satirist. He existed upon sneers. His 
daily diet was the discomfort of other people. 
There was no folly of the day; no tittle-tattle; no 
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scandal; no mistake; no escapade; no little family 
broil among a select class ; no irritated father, 
groaning over his dissolute son; no angry mother, 
brooding over the upshot of an unsuccessful intrigue; 
no young spark in difficulties, no maiden too preci- 
pitate in her amours, no foible of the dinner table, 
or the drawing-room, or the cabinet that was not 
a serious matter for Horace Walpole's gossiping 
pen. And we are gainers by it. We do not censure 
a taste which has been the profit of this generation 
at the expense of two generations ago. We know 
much of the interior life of the eighteenth century 
which we should never have known had not Horace 
Walpole been a gossip, a tattler and retailer, a 
conceited, garrulous writer of the slimmest and 
pettiest matter of the day. But a satirist cannot 
always be just. He is obliged to fly at all game, 
and may sometimes mistake a barn-door fowl for 
a pheasant. Rousseau could not but attract Wal- 
pole's attention, when he was the theme of all 
Paris, and Walpole was in Paris. Rousseau was 
just the sort of person Walpole delighted to show 
up. He had a low opinion of the literary race al- 
together, aad the very lowest opinion of the race 
to which Rousseau belonged — ^the race which sought 
to alter established things, in reUgion, in politics, 
and in education. He, indeed, had more than a 
low opinion, he had the greatest contempt for such 
pretenders. The only persons, in Walpole's opinion, 
who were qualified to alter established things, were 
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Whigs — Whig Statesmen in politics, Whig Bishops 
in religion, and Whig Schoolmasters in education. 
When, therefore, it was rumored that Rousseau 
was half-inclined to take refuge in Prussia, but had 
resumed his intention to accompany Hume to 
England, Walpole wrote the following flat and ill- 
natured letter, which got into the newspapers 
shortly after Rousseau had settled in England. 
" You have been disowned by Geneva, your native 
'place, you have been driven out of Switzerland, 
' the country so extolled in your writings ; France 
' has banished you: come then to me. I admire your 
' talents, I am amused with your dreams, which, it 
' may be said, in passing, engage you too much, and 
' for too long a time. It is necessary, at last to be 
*wise and happy. You have done enough to make 
'yourself town talk by singularities, little suitable 
*to a really great man. Shew your enemies that 
' you can sometimes have common sense ; this will 
' provoke them without doing you harm. My States 
* offer you a quiet retreat ; I wish to do you a kind- 
' ness and I will do it, if you will let me ; but if jov 
' are resolved to reject my help, be assured I shall 
' speak of it to no one. If you persist in searching 
'your mind to discover new misfortunes, choos( 
'what you will. I am king, and can provide yoi 
'as much disquiet as you wish, and, moreover, ] 
' will cease to persecute you when you cease to glorj 
' in persecution, a result which, assuredly, you wil 
'not get when face to face with your enemies." 
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This letter, which was signed ^* Frederic," was 
for sometime privately circulated ; or, at any rate, 
it was two or three months before it became known 
to Rousseau. In the meanwhile all appeared to be 
going on prosperously, and the philosophers of Paris, 
who assured Hume he would not be able to get 
to Calais without a quarrel with his guest, were 
in a fair way of being out-witted by the event. 
Hume and Rousseau not only reached Calais but 
London without any rupture, and indeed Hume had 
the greatest confidence in his companion. "He 
has an excellent warm heart" wrote Hume to a 
correspondent; "and, in conversation, kindles often 
'to a degree of heat which looks like inspiration. 

* I love him much, and hope that I have some share 
' in his aflfections."^ Indeed so confident did Hume 
become of the stability of the friendship, now in 
its newest gloss, between himself and Rousseau, 
that he wrote exultingly, "The Philosophers of 
'Paris foretold to me, that I could not conduct 
' him to Calais without a quarrel ; but I think I 
' could live with him all my life, in mutual friend- 
*ship and esteem. I believe one great source of 
' our concord is, that neither he nor I is disputatious, 
' which is not the case with any of them. They are 

* also displeased with him because they think he over- 
' abounds in religion, and it is indeed remarkable 
*that the philosopher of the age, who has been 
' the most persecuted, is by far the most devout." t 

•Burton's Li£e of Hiune, Vol. 2, page 304. 
t Burtou's Life of Hume, YoL 2., page 809. 
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When the friends arrived at London, they found 
the town almost as mad to look upon Rousseau 
as Paris had been. He was beset on all sides. 
The King and Queen were curious to see him; 
Garrick was anxious that he should be an object 
at his theatre, and set apart a box for his accom- 
modation ; the King at once fell in with a proposal 
to give Rousseau £100 a year out of the pension 
list, and everything seemed at first to indicate 
that the wanderer had reached a refuge from his 
enemies. However, he soon found London a bore. 
He loved popularity, was not easy if he was not 
talked about and looked after, yet he soon tired 
of cities, or pretended to tire of them, and London 
became as wearisome as Paris had been. *' It is 
as frivolous as other capitals " said he, and it would 
have been strange had it not been so. But, though 
Rousseau was, above all things, eager for popularity, 
he was, above all things, disgusted at the idea of 
being made a sight of He knew that there were 
two species of popularity — the popularity of curiosity, 
and the popularity of admiration. He abhorred 
the first, but delighted in the last. Nothing 
offended him more than the action of acquaintances, 
who made their acquaintance a facility for gratifying 
the gaping interest of fashion, and for putting 
him up for show. He suspected this in London, 
and though the curiosity of princes is generally 
made exceptional, and those would spurn the 
sentiment in a fop which they would gratify in a 
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king, yet it is doubtfol whether Rousseau felt 
any difference. At any rate, when Garrick had 
prepared a box for him, and the King and 
Queen, it was known, expected to see him at 
the theatre, Rousseau could only, with the greatest 
persuasion, be induced to go. Hume says, he was 
ahnost obliged to drag him there. He was a&aid, 
he said, that his dog would get loose while he was 
away, and that he would find him no more. 

Rousseau removed to Chiswick, but Chiswick 
did not suit him. He wanted to be far enough 
away firom London not to be reminded of it, and 
at last a habitation was found for him at Wootton, 
aear Ashbourne, in Derbyshire. Here, in the 
««ghb«aAood of plea^t L.e.7, and &r »w.y 
from the babbling crowd, with a Harpsichord and 
Theresa, he passed two months as quietly as it was 
possible for him to pass them in England. At the 
end of this time he happened to £sdl in with 
Walpole's letter in a newspaper. All that had been 
tolerable, at once became intolerable. Conspiracy 
was at work. He had been brought to England 
to become a laughing-stock. What was disagree- 
able in France became unbearable in England. 
Englishmen delighted in making game of French- 
men, and Hume was connected with a lot of 
designers, who used him as their shuttle-cock, and 
played with his feelings for their amusement. 
Then his old animosities arose again, and sharpened 
his new discomforts. He accused Hume of having 
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leagued himself with Voltaire and D'Alembert, to 
blacken his reputation and deprive him of rest. 
Then he concluded that the whole English nation 
plotted against him, that all his letters were opened 
before reaching London, and before leaving it, that 
all his movements were watched, and that he was 
surrounded by unseen guards, who kept him really 
a prisoner while seemingly at liberty. In the mean- 
while, he wrote to the editor of the paper in which 
he had first seen Walpole's letter. It is dated at 
Wootton, 3rd March, 1766, and was as follows : 
"You have wanted the respect which all ought to 
'pay to crowned heads, in attributing publicity to 
* the King of Prussia, a letter full of extravagance 
'and slander, which alone ought to have assured 
'you that he could not be the author of it. You 
'have even dared to transcribe his signature, as 
'if you had seen his handwriting. I warn you, 
'sir, that this letter has been forged at Paris, and 
' that which afflicts and rends my heart, is, that the 
'impostor has his accomplices in England. You 
'owe to the King of Prussia, to truth, and to me, 
'to print this letter, which I write, and which I 
'sign in reparation of a fault with which you 
' would, no doubt, reproach yourself, if you knew of 
'what atrocious conduct you have rendered your- 
'self the instrument." 

Rousseau believed at first that Voltaire had 
written the letter. Then he suspected D'Alembert, 
but he does not appear to have ever hit upon 
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the real author in his surmises till the whole affair 
was exposed. In the meanwhile, this practical joke, 
which would have been disgraceful to a rowdy, or 
an undergraduate, called into being a whole host 
of circumstances that had passed as shadows over 
Kousseau's mind, and would perhaps have departed 
as shadows, but for this mischance. The memory 
of suspicion is tenacious of trifles, and it generally 
has a store of this food whenever it feels an 
appetite for it. 

Nothing is more surprising in this quarrel 
than its suddenness, as well a^ the fierceness of 
it. On the 22nd March, Rousseau wrote from 
Wootton to Hume, in these terms: "If I live 
'in this agreeable asylum as happy as I hope 
'to do, one of the greatest pleasures of my life 
'will be to reflect that I owe it to you. To 
'make another happy, is to deserve to be happy 
'one's self. May you, therefore, find in yourself 
'the reward of all you have done for me. Alone, 
'I might perhaps have met with hospitality, but 
'I should never have relished it so highly as I 
'do now, in owing it to your friendship. Retain 
'still that friendship for me, my dear patron, love 
'me for my sake, who am so much indebted to 
'you; love me for your own, for the good you 
'have done me." On the 31st March, nine days 
after these warm effusions, he writes of Hume to 
M. D' Ivernois, in the following strain : '* My friend, 
'I wrote to you the day before yesterday, and 
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the same evening I received your letter of the 
15th. It had been opened and sealed again; it 
came to me through Mr. Hume, who is very 
intimate with the son of the juggler Tronchin, and 
resided some time in the house with him. He is 
also much connected with my most dangerous 
enemies in Paris, and if he be not a cheat, I owe 
him in my heart, many reparations. I owe him 
thanks for the trouble he has taken respecting 
me, in a land where I know not the language. 
He concerns himself much about my little interests; 
but reputation gains not by this, and I know not 
how it happens, that the public papers, which 
spoke much of me, and always with honor, before 
our arrival, have ceased to do so since he came 
to London, or, only speak to my disadvantage. 
All my aflfaixs, all my letters, pass through his 
hands; those I write do not reach their desti- 
nation, those I receive are open. Several other 
circumstances render me suspicious of his conduct, 
and even of his zeal. I cannot yet discover 
what his intentions are, but I cannot help thinking 
them sinister; and I am much deceived if all 
our letters are not divulged by the jugglers, who 
will infallibly endeavour to injure us. In the 
hope of learning something to aid my inquiry, 
seal your letters with more care, and I will try, 
on my part, to open with your correspondents a 
direct communication without the letters passing 
through this dangerous entrep6t. . . Do not 
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'write except when necessity requires. Examine 
'well the seal, and the state of the letters before 
'you open them; their dates, the hands through 
'which they have passed. If they are intercepted 
'again, it is impossible that with these precautions, 
'this abuse should last much longer."* 

In the begmnmg of April, about a week 
after the date of the foregoing, Bousseau wrote 
in the same strain to the Countess de Boufflers, 
the friend of Hume as well as of Bousseau. " It 
' is absolutely necessary that you should know this 
'David Hume. . . In less than six weeks all 
' the public papers, which at first spoke of me only 
'in honorable terms, have changed their style, and 
' speak no more, except in contempt. The court and 
* the public have altered their sentiments respecting 
'ine with the same rapidity; and above all, the 
'persooQA with whom Mr. Hume is most connected, 
'are those who distinguished themselves by the 
'most pointed contempt. . . During the journey 
'he spoke to me of the juggler Tronchin, as a 
'laan who had made deceitful advances to him, 
'which he had reason to mistrust. In the mean- 
'timo he lodged at London, with the son of that 
'juggler^ lived in the greatest intimacy with him, 
' and at last placed him with the minister at Berlin, 
'where this young man goes, no doubt, charged 
' with instructions relating to me. . . . I was 
'almost certain of meeting with a malicious and 
'contemptuous behaviour in those connected with 

* (Euvres de Bousseau, Vol XVI, 
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Mr. Hume, and I have, a hundred times, heard 
conversation held, even in my own presence, 
tending to inflame against me those to whom he 
spoke. The difficulty is to divine his object; and 
this is increased by my being, at his discretion, in 
a country of the language of which I am ignorant, 
and where all my letters pass through his hands. 
These he has been very eager to see and to get hold 
of: few of those I have written have been sent ; 
almost all I have received have been opened; 
and such, probably, as I might have drawn some 
light from, have been suppressed. There are two 
incidents which I cannot forget. One of them 
was, that, on the evening after our departure from 
Paris, as we were all three lying in the same 
chamber, I heard, in the middle of the night, 
David Hume exclaim several times with a loud 
voice, / hold Rousseau. These words I could only 
interpret favorably at the time; yet there was in 
the tone, something I cannot describe, hideous 
and deceitful, which I never will forget. The 
second incident arose from a kind of overflowing 
of the heart, which I gave way to on another 
occasion with him, respecting a letter. In the 
evening I was writing a letter. He was very 
anxious to know what I had written, and could 
scarcely refrain from reading it. I closed my letter 
without showing it to him; but he earnestly 
asked for it, saying, he would send it next day 
by post. I was forced to give it him; and it 
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remained on the table. Lord Newnham arrived, 
and David left us a moment, but for what reason 
I know not. I took up my letter, observing that 
it would be in time to send it to-morrow. Lord 
Newnham offered to send it by the packet of the 
French Ambassador. I accepted this offer, and 
David entered while Lord Newnham was putting 
the letter under cover. His lordship drew out 
his seal, but David offered his with so much 
eagerness, that it was necessary to take it in pre- 
ference. The bell was rung, and Lord Newnham 
gave the letter to a servant, to be sent immediately 
to the Ambassador s house. I said to myself, I 
am sure that David will follow the servant. This 
he did not fail to do, and I will lay a wager 
that my letter was not sent, or that it was first 
unsealed. At supper, he fixed his eyes alternately 
on M'dlle de Vasseur, and on me, in such a 
manner as to terrify me — eyes which an honest 
man is seldom so unfortunate as to receive from 
nature. When she had gone to bed in the dog- 
kennel allotted her, we remained sometime without 
speaking. He fixed his attention on me in a 
similar manner; and I endeavoured to do the 
same on him, but found it impossible to support 
his hideous looks. I felt my soul troubled with- 
in me; I experienced a horrible emotion: in fine, 
the remorse of judging evilly of so great a man 
on mere appearances, overcame me. I threw my- 
self in his arms, and bursting into tears, exclaimed, 
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^No, David Hume is not a traitor! that is im- 
^possible : hut if he is not the best of men, he mwt 
*be the basest. Upon this, my gentleman, instead 

* of being softened as I was, or putting himself in 
'a passion; instead of demanding explanations of 

* me, remained tranquil, and returned my transports 
' with some cold caresses, patted me gently on the 
'back, and said several times, my dear Sir; what, 
' my dear Sir! I declare that this manner of receiving 
' the overflowing of my heart struck me more than 
' everythmg else." ^ 

This explanatory extract is fiUed with the mar- 
row of Rousseau's nature. Jealousy, suspicion, 
mistrust, explosive feeling, the heaping up of trifles 
light as air, to confirm prior conclusions, a strange 
ignorance of human nature, a bUnd overpowering 
desire of approbation and adulation, an insane sense 
of self importance. We may trace all these char- 
acteristics of this strange beiag in this outpour of 
oflended pride, and when this hot and informal 
philosopher came in contact with the cool logical 
one, he breaks out into crimination because coolness 
was not heat, and reason was not leaping in the 
dark 

In another long letter, written 10th May, 1766, 
to M. de Malsherbes, Bousseau again goes over 
the same ground, re-states his little incidents, and 
adds one or two others of the same self-created 
kind as those which we have already given. In 
the meantime, Hume was unconscious of offence. 

* CEuvres de Rousseau, 4to Vol XVI, 
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WMle Rousseau was representing him as an un- 
feeling brute, a traitor, a spy, a letter-opener, a 
concocter of disgraces, a conspirator to destroy the 
peace of mind of the man whom he pretended to 
befriend, Himie believed that Rousseau was only 
a litde dispirited with his new situation, and was 
taking all the pains he could to make his circum- 
stances, as well as his mind, easy. He was 
plying Greneral Conway to get the pension of 
£100 a year, which had been promised, confirmed, 
and he succeeded, for early in May, Conway wrote 
to Rousseau a notice that his Majesty had 
been pleased to comply with the request of his 
Mends. On the 12th, Rousseau wrote back to the 
Secretary of State in a dubious manner, which 
conveyed the idea that he refused the pension, be- 
cause, as it seemed, it was not a public grant. 
Hume prevailed on the Secretary to keep the 
matter open, and wrote a remonstrance to Rousseau, 
who, in the meanwhile, was writing of his miseries, 
and soliciting condolence and sympathy over ^half 
Europe. Yet while he was thus holding himself 
up as a martyr, Mr. Davenport, in whose house 
he lived, said he was extremely happy, cheerful, 
easy and sociable. "I saw plainly" says Hume, 
* in this occurence the usual infirmity of my friend, 
'who wishes to interest the world in his favor by 
'passing for sickly, and persecuted, and distressed, 
'and unfortunate beyond all measure, even while 
'he is most happy and contented. His pretences 
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*of an extreme sensibility had been too frequently 
'repeated to have any effect on a man who was 
'so well acquainted with tUem.""^^ 

Hume waited three weeks for the reply of 
Rousseau, but no reply came. At the end of that 
time, July 19, Hume wrote again entreating him 
to accept the pension, and write to him that he 
would do so, in order that the Secretary of State 
might not be put in the ridiculous position of 
granting a pension to a person unwilling to accept 
it. Five days afterwards Rousseau replied in the 
following terms, which must have struck Hume 
with astonishment. "I imagined that my silence, 
'interpreted by your conscience, had said enough; 
'but since you have some design in not under- 
' standing me, I shall speak. I know you, and you 
'are not ignorant of it. Before we had any con- 
' nection, quarrels, or disputes ; while we knew each 
' other only by literary reputation, you affectionately 
' made me an offer of the good offices of yourself and 
' your friends. Affected by this generosity, I threw 
' myself into your arms ; you brought me to Eng- 
' land, apparently to procure me an asylum ; but, 
'in fact, to bring me to dishonour. You applied 
'to this noble work with a zeal worthy of your 
' heart, and a success worthy of your abilities. To 
'succeed, it was not necessary to take so much 

* pains : you live in the world, and I in solitude. 
'The public love to be deceived, and you were 

* formed to deceive them. I know one man, how- 

* Account of the life and writings of David Hume, by T. E. Bitchie, 1807. 
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ever, whom you cannot deceive; I mean yourself. 
You know with what horror my heart rejected 
the first suspicion of your designs. I told you, 
with tears in my eyes, while I embraced you, 
that if you were not the best of men, you must 
be the basest. In reflecting on your recent 
conduct, you must say to yourself, sometimes, 
you axe not the best of men; and I doubt, if, 
Ler that impression, y<. will ever be the 
happiest. I leave your friends and you to carry 
on your schemes as you please ; and I give up 
to you, without regret, my reputation during life, 
certain tiiat, one day, justice will be done to the 
reputation of both. As to your good oflSces in 
matters of interest, which you have made use of 
as a mask, I thank you for them, and shall dis- 
pense with profiting by them. I ought not to 
hold a correspondence with you any longer, or to 
accept of it even to my advantage in any affair 
in which you are to be the mediator. Adieu, Sir, 
I wish you the truest happiness; but as we ought 
not to have anything to say to each other for 
the future, this is the last letter you will receive 
from me."^ 

Hume was astounded at such a letter from 
the man whom he had done so much to comfort 
and befriend. Few men, in their opposition to the 
world, have found such a sincere and hearty pro- 
tector as Kousseau found in Hume, and few men 
who have even done wrong, have been so rated and 

* iKuvre», 4to., Vol. XVI., page 278. 
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denounced as Hume was by this believer in 
ima^nary persecutions, and framer of unsubstantial 
insults. On the 26th June, Hume replied in the 
following terms. 

"As I am conscious of ever having acted to- 
wards you with the most friendly part, of having 
always given you the most tender and the most 
active proofs of sincere affection, you may judge 
of my extreme surprise on perusing your epistle. 
Such violent accusations^ confined altogether to 
generalities, it is as impossible to answer, as it is 
impossible to comprehend them. But affidrs can- 
not, must not remain on that footing. I shall 
charitably suppose that some imfamous calumniator 
has belied me to you. But, in that case, it is 
your duty, and I am persuaded it will be your 
inclination, to give me an opportunity of detecting 
him, and of justifying myself, which can only be 
done by your mentioning the particulars of which 
I am accused. You say, that I fnyself know that 
I have been false to you ; but I say it loudly, 
and will say it to the whole world, that I know 
the contrary ; that I know my friendship towards 
you has been unbounded and uninterrupted; and 
that, though I have given you instances of it, 
which have been universally remarked, both in 
France and England, the public, as yet, are 
acquainted only with the smallest part of it. I 
demand, that you name to me the man who dares 
assert the contrary; and, above all, I demand 
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that he shall mention any one particular in which 
I have been wanting to you. You owe this to 
me ; you owe it to yourself ; you owe it to truth, 
and honor, and justice, and to every thing deemed 
sacred among men. As ah innocent man, — for I 
will not say as your friend; I will not say, as 
your benefactor, but, I repeat it, as an innocent 
man, I claim the privilege of proving my innocence, 
and of refuting any scandalous falsehood which 
may have been invented against me. . . Happily 
I have preserved the letter you wrote me after 
your arrival at Wootton; and you there express, 
in the strongest terms, in terms indeed too strong, 
your satisfaction in my poor endeavours to serve 
you. The little epistolary intercourse, which after- 
wards passed between us has been all employed on 
my side to the most friendly purposes. Tell me 
then, what has since given you offence. TeU me 
of what I am accused. Tell me the man who 
accuses me. Even after you have fulfilled all these 
conditions to my satisfaction, you will still have 
great diflBculty to justify your employing such 
outrageous terms towards a man, with whom you 
have been so intimately connected, and who was 
entitled, on many accounts, to have been treated 
by you with more regard to decency." ^ 

The conduct of Rousseau in this quarrel was 
the most outrageous and unjustifiable of all his 
quarrels, since, in it, he grounded his charges on 
conduct that had no other origin than his benefit, 

^Ritchie's Life of Hume. 
M 
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He made benevolence^ justness, and anxiety for his 
own well-being, charges and crimes, and seemed to be 
so in love with persecution, that when he had escaped 
it, he compounded it out of patronage and deference. 
Had this explosion not have happened, however, the 
character of Bousseau might have been all along 
mistaken, notwithstanding his free and apparently 
artless confessions. The very artlessness of the 
confessions might have inclined posterity to esti- 
mate them at their own high price ; but when we 
find their author prone to reverse the excellence 
of benevolence and virtue, it reduces our notions 
of the value of Rousseau's opinions on any subject 
whatever. It has been pleaded that he was insane, 
but there never was any overt act in his life that 
was irreconcilable with a man overpuflfed with his 
own importance, and mad only because the rest of 
the world was not mad enough to fall down and 
worship him. His sighs, groans, tears, and lamen- 
tations, were excitements by which he strove 
to raise more interest in himself, and whenever 
that interest flagged, it was the work of conspiracy 
and all the vices of other men united together to 
discomfort his virtues. He inclined to give Himie 
no reply, and it was only at the earnest supplication 
of Mr. Davenport, his landlord and provider, that 
he at last consented to state his grievances to 
Hume, which he did in a manifesto, which occupies 
more than forty octavo pages. It may be noticed as 
another trait of Rousseau, that he liked solicitation. 
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He did not wish to seem to work spontaneously, 
and constantly practised the arts of those young 
gentlemen, who with a moderate amount of industry 
and success in some study or art, always wish to 
seem indiflferent about it, and if they happen to be 
undergraduates, and are pretty well up in their 
subjects, always pretend that they never read, and 
profess interest only in indiflferent topics. 

It is impossible to do more than give the heads 
of Rousseau's reply to Hume, which really might 
be comprised in a Humorous Indictment, which 
appeared at the time in St, Jcmies' Chronicle, the 
paper which first published the oflfending letter of 
Walpole. The Indictment accuses Hume, that not 
having the fitness of things before his eyes, he 
concerted a plan with Tronchin and D'Alembert to 
ruin J. J. Rousseau for ever, by bringing him over 
to England, and settling him to his heart's content; 
with a malicious and traitorous intent, in procuring 
him a pension of £100 per year; with putting him 
in bodily fear one night between Paris and London, 
by talking in his sleep; with, at another time, 
looking at him in an indescribable manner ; with 
gently tapping him on the back instead of returning 
his embrace ; with putting him in a passion ; and, 
moreover, " that the said J. J. Rousseau knows that 
he, the said David Hume, did open and peruse his 
letters ;" because he saw Hume go out of the room 
after Rousseau had given the servant a letter; with 
sending him a plate of beef-steaks, as if he were 
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a beggar; and, on the whole, with wearing an 
appearance which Rousseau did not like. These 
are really the heads of this monstrous reply, of 
which we will give a few specimens in order that 
the jest may be justified by iJie earnest. 

Rousseau makes the indiflference of the pubUc 
towards him, one of his charges against Hume. 
**A very short time after our arrival in London, I 
'observed there an absurd change in the minds of 

* the people regarding me. . . From this time I 

* was constantly spoken of in the public prints in a 
'very equivocal or slighting manner. Everything 
' that had been published concerning my misfortunes 
'was misrepresented, altered, or placed in a wrong 
Might, and always as much as possible to my dis- 
' advantage. So far was anybody from speaking of 
*the reception which I met with at Paris, and 
'which made but too much noise, it was not even 
' supposed, that I durst have appeared in that city ; 
'and one of Mr. Hume's friends was very much 
'surprised when I told him that I came through 
'it. . . Not one of those who had praised me 
'in my absence, appeared, now I was present, to 
' think even of my existence." 

Thus it appears that Hume was expected to 
pay the penalty of the fickleness of the multitude — 
that because they will crowd to see a man of name, 
or a prince, and after they have seen him express 
no more anxiety after them, Hume was to bear 
the blame. They acted after their kind with respect 
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to Rousseau. It was Hume's fault that they had 
not more adoration in them. 

He goes on to say that Hume's fiiends changed 
their tone towards him as much as the public. 
The gentleman, a Mr. Stewart, at whose house 
Rousseau and Hume stayed on their arrival in 
London, '* accompanied all his actions with a dis- 
' course so rude and sometimes so insulting, that one 
'would have thought he had taken an occasion to 
'oblige me, merely to have a right to express his 
'contempt. His brother, who was at first very 
'polite and obliging, altered his behaviour with so 
' little reserve that he would hardly deign to speak 
' a single word to me. . . Nothing new happened, 

* however, except the arrival of J. J. Rousseau and 

* David Hume ; and certainly the cause of these 
'alterations did not come from me, unless, indeed, 
'too great a portion of simplicity, discretion, and 
'modesty, be the cause of offence in England." 

We see here at what a sum this persecuted 
martyr estimated himself. Simple, Modest, Dis- 
creet — ^these are no mean virtues, and few, except 
himself, would have awarded them to Rousseau. 
His simplicity was of that theatrical kind which 
prevailed on the French stage before the Revolution, 
and which has left its traces even to the present day. 
It was the simplicity of making-up simplicity — 
the simplicity of a duchess dressed as a shepherdess, 
and a princess as a milk-maid. Nature was farther 
from it than from the most sumptous court banquet. 
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His next self-assumed virtue — Modesty, was, with 
Rousseau, a word with no idea annexed to it. It 
is never apparent in any single act of his life, and 
Discretion, when it relies on such actions as 
repudiating your children, and accusing the inno- 
cent, may be left to its own defence. 

Then he charges Hume, who never knew he 
had offended with not coming to an explanation. 
" Accordingly, I wrote him a letter, which he ought 
'to have found very natural if he were guilty; 
' but very extraordinary if he were innocent. For 
'what could be more extraordinary than a letter 
' full of gratitude for his services, and at the same 
' time of distrust of his sentiments ; and in which, 
'placing, as it were, his actions on one side, and 
'his sentiments on the other, instead of speaking 
' of the proofs of 'friendship he had given me, I 
'besought him to love me for the good he had 
'done me." Then he goes on to say, that Hume 
gave no explanation, and continues "This silence 
' was no more than I ought to have expected. For 
'when one has ventured to declare to a man's face, 
'/ am tempted to believe you a traitor! and he has 
'not the curiosity to ask you for what, it may be 
'depended on that he never will have any such 
'curiosity as long as he lives; and it is easy to 
'judge this man from these slight indications." 

Hume really deserves great commiseration for 
it. misfortune rf ever iJLg Men in with so 
unmanly a man. We will not admit the plea of 
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insanity, he was not insane, but was eaten up with 
discreditable vices. He would have suspected an 
angel, and would, very likely, have preferred the 
thieves to the Good Samaritan. No conduct, however 
simple and disinterested, could have passed without 
damage from that jealous misery-maker. ''I doubt 
much," says Hume, '' whether, in any period of his 
' life, M. Rousseau was ever more in his senses than 
'he is at present. Even in those strange letters 
'which he has written me on the subject, there are 
'conspicious traces of his eloquence and genius." 

"But what was to become of me" — we are 
quoting from Bousseau's reply to Hume — "when 
*I saw, in the public papers, the pretended letter 
'of the King of Prussia, which I had never before 
'seen, that fictitious letter, printed in French and 
' English, given for genuine, even with the signature 
'of the King, and in which I recognized the pen 
•of M. D'Alembert, as certainly as if I had seen 
'him write it." 

The paragraph is curious and illustrative of 
the kind of certainty which directed and enlightened 
Bousseau in his observations of men. Here, he is 
certain when the fact is, that D'Alembert knew 
nothing of the letter till it came to his knowledge 
as it came to the knowledge of other people, 
through the public prints. "In a moment" he 
continues — "a ray of light discovered to me the 
'secret cause of that touching and sudden change 
'in the English public respecting me; and I saw 
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* that the plot, which was put in execution at London, 
' had been laid in Paris. . . I then recollected the 
'four terrifying words which Mr. Hume had made 
'use of, and of which I shall speak hereafter.* 
' What could I divine, would be the consequence of 
'such a beginning? The people in England read 

* the public papers, and are in nowise prepossessed 
'in favor of foreigners. Even a coat, cut in a 
'different fashion from their own, is sufficient to 
'excite their ill-humour. What then had not a 
'poor stranger to expect in his rural walks, the 
'only pleasures of his life, when the good people 
'were persuaded, he was fond of being pelted with 
'stones? Doubtless they would be ready enough 
*to contribute to his favorite amusement. 
'Strange that this man, of so penetrating a genius 
' when he pleases, and yet so dull as if by nature 
' should see nothing, hear nothing, feel nothing, b( 
'moved at nothing; but, without one word o: 
'complaint, justification, or explanation, shoulc 
'continue to give the most striking marks of hi 
'good-will to serve me in spite of myself! . 
'Could Mr. Hume, after so many instances o 
'disdain on my part, have still the astonishing 
' generosity to persevere in serving me ? . 

' If he supposed that, in such circumstances, I shoul< 
'have accepted his services, he must have believer 
'me to have been a villain. . . But, suppose 

• These terrifying word0 (moU effrayans), were Je tUtu, J, J. Bouaatau. 
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*that Mr. Hume, constantly pursuing his plan, 

* should only have said to himself, this is the 
' moment for its execution ; for, by pressing Rousseau 
*to accept the pension, he will be reduced either 
*to accept or refuse it. It he accepts it, I shall, 
*with the proofs I have in hand against him, be 
' able completely to disgrace him : if he refuses 

* after having accepted it, he will have no pretext, 
*but must give a reason for such a refusal. This 

* is what I expect : if he accuses me, he is ruined. 
*. . . The critical situation to which he had 
'now reduced me, recalled strongly to my mind 
Hhe four words which I mentioned above, and 

* which I heard him say and repeat, at a time when 
'I did not comprehend their full force. It was 
' the first night after our departure from Paris. We 
' slept in the same chamber, when, during the night, 
'I heard him several times cry out with great 
'vehemence in the French language, / have you, 
'Rousseau. I know not whether he was awake 
*or asleep." 

Hume, in commenting on this passage, says 
humorously, " I cannot answer for everything I may 
*say in my sleep, and much less am I conscious 

* whether or not I dream in French. But as 
'M. Rousseau did not know whether I was asleep 
'or awake, when I pronounced these terrible 
'words, with such a terrible voice, how is he 
' certain that he himself was well awake when he 
'heard theml'' 
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"It is impossible for me to give any idea of 
*the tone of voice (in which the terrible words 
'were spoken), but it corresponded exactly with 
'those terrible looks I have before mentioned. At 
' every repetition of these words, I was seized with 
'a shuddering and horror I could not resist. . • 

* These words, the tone of which dwells on my 
'heart, as if I had but just heard them; the long 
'and fatal looks so frequently cast on me; the 
'patting me on the back, with the repetition of 
*my dear Sir, in answer to my suspicions of his 
' being a traitor : all this affects me to such a degree, 
'after what preceded, that the recollection, had I 
'no other cause, would be sufficient to prevent all 
' return of confidence : not a night indeed passes but 
' I think I hear, / have you, Rousseau ! ring in my 
'ears, as if he had just pronounced tiiem." 

And then as he draws towards the conclusion 
of this remarkable epistle; he works himself up to 
that melo-dramatic pitch of sentiment, which had 
become in him as much a matter of occasion — ^as 
much a thing to put on and put off, as it was in 
Garrick or Cont^t, to assume the moods of the 
characters they personated. "In concluding this 
' letter, I am surprised at my having been able to 
' write it. If it were possible to die with grief, 

* every line was sufficient to kill me. Every cir- 
' cumstance in the affair is equally incomprehensible. 
' Such conduct as yours is not in nature ; it is 
' contradictory, and yet it is demonstrable. On each 
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'side of me there is an abyss, and I am lost in 
*one or the other. If you are guilty, I am the 
'most unfortunate of mankind; if you are innocent, 
'I am the most culpable. You even make me 
'desire to be that contemptible object. Yes, the 
'situation to which you see me reduced, prostrate 
'at your feet, crying out for mercy, and doing 
'everything to obtain it; publishing aloud my 
'own unworthiness, ard paying the most marked 
'homage to your virtues, would be to my heart a 
'state of joy and genial emotion, after the state 
' of restraint and mortification into which you have 
'plunged me."* 

Hume wrote a short answer to this coherent 
rhapsody, in which he confined himself to his view 
of the statement which Kousseau had made of the 
sentimental scene, when Kousseau fell on Hume's 
neck. Hume concludes by saying, " I shall enter 
' into no detail with regard to your letter : you, 
'yourself well know, that all the other articles in 
'it are without foundation. I shall only add in 
'general, that I enjoyed about a month ago, an 
'uncommon pleasure, in thinking that, in spite of 
'many difficulties, I had, by a«sidui<y and caxe, 
'and even beyond my most sanguine expectations, 
'provided for your repose, honor, and fortune. 
' But that pleasure was soon embittered, by finding 
'that you had voluntarily and wantonly thrown 
'away all those advantages, and was become the 
'declared enemy of your own repose, fortune, and 

* Eitchie't Life of Hume. 
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* honor. I cannot be surprised after this that you 
*are my enemy. Adieu, and for ever. D. H.** 
This quarrel happened in the year, 1766. 
Rousseau lived eleven years longer. After the 
upshot of the Hume quarrel, Rousseau hastily, as 
if flying for his life, left Wootton, and, for some 
time, it was not known whither he had fled. He, 
at length, reached the coast, and embarked for 
Calais, and hailed France again, as if he had 
escaped from murderers. He found a friend in the 
Prince of Conti, at whose residence, at Trie, near 
Amiens, he lived for nearly a year. He afterwards 
passed into Dauphiny, and then resided at Lyons, 
and finally returned to Paris, where he was informed 
he might reside if he dressed like other people, 
and did not publish any more works. He accepted 
these humiliating conditions, and the acceptation 
almost convinces one that the insanity, which has 
been attributed to his conduct in England and 
other places, was merely the outcome of outrageous 
vanity — ^vanity that would not permit its bearer 
to exist without flattery, and which, when un- 
gratified, left him a prey to all the humors which 
his suspicious mind could invent. That solitude, 
which he- was always asking for, was really the 
thing he could not endure ; and that exquisite 
delight in nature, which has been attributed to him, 
became, after a short experience, a bore and exciter 
of surcharged suspicions. In Paris alone he was 
really happy, and he was happy there only because 
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he was an object of admiration, or, at any rate of 
curiosity, which his readiness of belief easily converted 
into admiration. Grimm tells us that the people 
followed him in crowds about the streets, that he 
waa invited out to dimier every day, and that he 
had the top of Paris society at his finger ends. 
This was Rousseau's happiness; this, the elysium 
of his existence, and it is only the human facts 
that mobs have not curiosity without end, and that 
the highest society will not worship one idol for 
ever, that caused Rousseau ever to leave this haven 
of delight. He had written his Confessions in 
England, and was now anxious to publish them, 
but the condition of his residence in Paris had for- 
bidden this, so he took to reading them, and as 
they contained damaging anecdotes of living per- 
sons, a cabal, of which Madame D' Epinay was 
head, was soon formed against this act of indelicacy. 
Rousseau was compelled to cease his readings. He 
appears to have chiefly lived by copying music 
during the whole of the eight years which he lived 
in Paris. He lived in a fourth story, in Rue 
Platiere. He had only one room, which contained 
two beds, a chest of drawers, a table, a spinet, and 
some chairs. Some boxes and pots filled with 
plants, stood in his window."* 

If we examine the incidents of Rousseau's life 
we shall soon discover the real source of the 
whining and discontent which prevailed over the 
most part of it. He lived sixty-four years; and, 

* Memoirs of Madame da Bairie. 
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omitting the twenty years of his youth, nearly the 
half of the remaining forty-four years was passed 
in Paris. Now, it is the years of his Paris life 
of which we hear least complaints. The three or 
four aad twenty years which he passed in the 
country, that he pretended to love so much, were 
the years of all his quarrels, his complaints, his 
miseries. As soon as he returned to the capital, 
and felt the benign influence of sweet speeches, he 
ceases to become prominent, because he ceases to 
have matter to denounce. It is when he can no 
longer hear the soft voice of the flatterer, and is 
obliged to endure the impassive indifference of 
nature that he becomes the poor persecuted, de- 
famed, wretched victim of plots, and spies, and 
whisperings, and detraction. The chief folly of 
Rousseau's character was an insatiable appetite for 
admiration, and there is hardly an incident of his 
life that does not derive some of its color from this 
constant illuminator. We will now, in the last 
place, give a short space to the contemporary 
opinions of him, for, however wrong a contemporary 
may be in his estimate of a man of genius, his 
opinion always throws a certain light on character, 
which it is impossible to rekindle when it is once 
put out. 
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We have seen that Diderot was one of 
Eousseau's first and most sincere friends. The 
character of Diderot's mind, which was singularly 
open and unsuspicious, was calculated to inspire 
confidence, and for many years Diderot seemed to 
have steered pretty safely among the shoals and 
rocks of Rousseau's disposition, till on one or two 
occasions he ventured to give him advice. This 
wrecked him. Advice was always to Rousseau the 
argument of the wolf to entice the lamb from the 
fold. He who gave it could not be a friend, and 
Diderot, as we have seen, fell under the ban of 
the suspector. In conversing with Marmontel on 
this siSisiir, Diderot thus sums up the character 
of Rousseau. "His heart should be good for he 
' has naturally much feeling, and he loves men very 
' well, so long as they appear only in the distance. 
' He hates only those who come near him, because 
'his pride makes him believe that ihej all envy 
'him; that they serve only to humble, that they 
'flatter only to injure him; and that even those 

* who pretend to love him, are accomplices in this 

* conspiracy. This is his malady. He is rendered 
' interesting by misfortunes, by talent, by the good- 
'ness and uprightness which are at the bottom of 
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' his soul, and he would have friends if he believed 
'in them. He will never have any, or they will 
'love him without any return; for he will always 
'view them with distrust/'* 

Marmontel has contributed in his Memoirs 
some very clever pictures of society in Paris, and of 
the state of France, just prior to the Revolution. 
He has given sketches of almost every well-known 
man of that day, which provide materials, generally 
undamaged by prejudices, for an accurate estimate 
of that celebrated society. He says, it was at 
one of the Baron de Holbach's renowned literary 
dinners, that he first fell in with Rousseau, 
before he commenced savage. " He," (the Baron 
de Holbach), " gave us, weekly, a bachelor's dinner, 
'where ease and frankness prevailed; but this was 
' a food of which Rousseau partook very sparingly. 
'No one ever observed more faithfully than he, 
'the gloomy maxim of living with his friends, as 
'if they were one day to be his enemies." At 
this time, "either his pride was not sprung up, 
' or it was concealed under a timid politeness, which 
'sometimes was even so obsequious as to border 
'on humihty. But through his fearful reserve, 
'distrust was visible; his lowering eyes watched 
'everything with a look of gloomy suspicion. 
'He seldom entered into conversation; and never 
' opened himself to us. Yet the reception he met 
'with was not the less friendly; being known to 
'be governed by a restless and easily wounded 

* Memoirs of MannonteL 
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* self-love, he was treated with the satne watchful 

* and delicate attention which a man would use to- 

* wards a handsome, but very vain and capricious 

* woman, whom he wished to please. . . Nothing 
*I can truly say could be more sincere than our 
^affection for his person, and our esteem for his 

* talents. It is the recollection of this time which 
*has made me so indignant at seeing him, for mere 
'trifles, or for wrongs which lay all on his own 
'side, calunmiating persons who behaved so well 
'to him, and sought only his friendship. I have 
'lived with them during my whole life. Never 
'did I see in them anything like the character 
'which he has malignantly imputed to them."* 

Marmontel became afterwards the friend and 
visitor of Voltaire. During one of his short visits 
to Femey, the conversation fell upon Rousseau. 
Voltaire asked Marmontel what he thought of 
him, "I replied," he says, "that his writings 
'appeared to me to be only those of an eloquent 
'sophist, and his character that of a pretended 
'cynic, who would burst with pride and rage in 
'his tub, if people gave up looking at him." 

"Voltaire gave, as his opinion, that Rousseau 
'is artificial from head to foot; his mind and soul 
' are wholly artificial. But it is in vain for him to 
'act the stoic and the cynic alternately; he will 
'constantly betray himself, and will be suffocated 
'by his own mask."t 

* Memoin, Vol L 
t Memoirs of Mannontel, Vol. IE. 

N 
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Voltaire and Kousseau, as we have already 
shown, were in some respects very like each Other, 
in others entirely different. The points on whidi 
they approached were the points on whit^ nearly 
all Frenchmen of genius approach — ^ttie love of 
approbation, and the vanity of deserving it. In 
every other respect Voltaire and Boiffliseau w^re 
as antagoni^ic as two species of the same xaoe^ 
There was no sympathy between the&i, and th^ 
jealously of Rousseau gave Voltaire a constat 
theme for his keen and mercilesiB comin^Qt. Mar- 
montel, while walking with him, asked coiieermi^ 
the effect of his letter on Spectacles, at Geneva. 
"Rousseau," said Voltaire, "is better known at 

* Geneva than at Paris. Nobody tti6re is the €upe 
'either of his pretended zeal, or of hi« false 

* eloquence. His enmity to me is too obvious. 

* Engrossed by a furious pride, he would wish feo- 
'body but himself to be talked of iti his country. 
' My character throws a shade over his; he envies 
*me the very air I breathe, and particularly can- 
' not endure that, by the amusement I sometisoes 
'afford to Geneva, I should sometimes divert thek* 
' thoughts from him to myself."* 

Marmontel gives us, in more than one ptosage, 
his own impressions of Rousseau. " In consequence 
'of the success which his two works, crowned at. 
'Dijon, had met with among the inexperienced, 
'Rousseau, foreseeing that paradoxes, embellished 
' and animated by the eloquence of his style, would 

♦ Memoln, Vol TL 
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readily draw after him a crowd of enthusiasts, 
conceived the ambition of becoming the head of 
a Beet ; and, instead of being a mere member of 
the philosophical school, he wished to be chief 
and sole professor in a school of his own; but, 
by retiring from our society, — that of which 
Baron Holbach was head, — ^like Buffon, without 
quarrel or uproar, he would not have attained 
his object. In hopes of drawing the attention 
of the multitude, he had endeavoured to assume 
the appearance of an ancient philosopher; 'and 
having dressed himself, first in an old grey coat, 
and then in an Armenian habit, he appeared, in 
this attire, at the opera, in the coffee-houses, in the 
public walks; but neither his dirty little periwig, 
and staff of Diogenes, nor his fur cap, drew the 
eyes of passengers. A bold stroke was necessary 
to warn the enemies of literary men, and par- 
ticularly those who were stigmatized by the name 
of philosophers, that J. J, Rousseau was divorced 
froln them. This rupture would gain him a crowd 
of "partisans, and he had folly reckoned on priests 
being of the number. It was not enough, there- 
fore, to separate from Diderot and his friends, 
unless he also abused them; and, by throwing a 
dart of calumny against Diderot, he gave the signal 
of that war, which, at his departure, he wished 
to commence."* 

In an after passage, in the same Memoirs, 
Marmontel thus speaks of Rousseau, "Mistrust^ 

* Memoirs of Maimontel, YoL II. 
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led him so raahly and so hastily, not only 
to suspect, but to believe his friends guilty of 
whatever is most atrocious, most mean, and most 
infamous; made him also accuse them of mean- 
ness and perfidy, with no other proof than the 
reveries of an ardent and gloomy imagination, 
whose vapors troubled his wretched head, and 
whose malignant influence soured and poisoned 
his gentlest affections. . . My wife was partial 
to Rousseau ; she thought herself infinitely obliged 
ta him for having persuaded women to nurse their 
children, and for the care he had taken to render 
the first period of life happy. *We must,' said 
she, ' forgive something to the man who has taught 
us to be mothers/ But I, in the conduct of 
Rousseau, had seen a perpetual contact of 
beautiful language with despicable morality; I 
had seen him assume the character of an apostle 
and martyr of truth, yet sport with it incessantly 
by artful sophistry ; free himself, by calumny, from 
the burden of gratitude ; paint his fiiends in the 
blackest and falsest colours, which his ferocious 
disposition, and his gloomy imaginations could in- 
spire; defame those men of letters, whom he had 
most cause to praise, that he alone might become 
celebrated and might efface them all. . . I had 
seen him in the society of the most distinguished 
literary men : this was not enough for him ; he 
was offended by their celebrity; he thought them 
jealous of his. Their kindness was received by 
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him with mistnist. He first sa^ected, and then 



slandered tfaem. He had fri^ids in sfnte of 
hiniaolf, who heaped benefits upon him; th^ 
kindness was bmdenscHiie to him. He received 
their benefits; hot he aocosed them of having 
wished to degrade him; and their benevol^Mse 
was lewaided with the most odious de&mati<m. 
He was always spoken of in company with par- 
ticular interest. CSensore, even when it touched 
him, was foil of respect, and tempered with praise. 



It was on that accoont, he said, only the more 
artful and treacfaerooa In the most peaceful 
repose he always choose either to beheve^ or to 
say that he was persecuted. Hjs malady consisted 
in imagining that the most conmicm occurrences 
were contrived with some intention of injuring 
him, as if the whole world had fixed upon him 



the eyes of envy. When the Duke of Choiseul 
undertook the conquest of Corsica, it was in order 
to deprive him of the glory of being its le^slator. 
When the same Duke went to Montmorency to 
sup with the lady of Marshal Luxemborg, it was 
in order to usurp the place which he usually held 
at her table. Hume, according to him, was envious 
of the reception which he had received from the 
Prince of Conti. He never forgave Grimm for 
some preference which he had obtained over him 
firom Madame d' Epinay." * 

Grimm, whom we have already noticed as one 

of the most oflSsnded and <^fending of Bouaseaa'a 

T«L m. 
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friends, whom he converted into enemies, has not 
retaliated on Rousseau in Rousseau's manner, but 
has given his estimate of the man in a fair manner. 
He places Rousseau and Voltaire in juxtaposition in 
one of his letters, in the following manner. *'These 
^ two -celebrated men seemed to me to have revived 
the characters of Democritus and Heraolitus, so 
much do men reproduce one another in all time. 
The one groans and weeps continually, the other 
laughs at everything and ridicules it. . . I 
have always thought that an essential and im- 
pardonable offence in a man who ventures to 
disclose revolting sentiments in the hope that he 
will bear to hear them, or at least to pass them 
by in silence. It is to say to his friend, I flatter 
me that you have at the bottom neither honor 
nor delicacy, and I do not know a more serious 
offence. I am very willing that another should 
be foolish, but I demand that he should always 
be an honest man even in the demonstration of his 
folly. Besides, Mons. Rousseau is the only fiiend 
I have lost in my life, without having had to regret 
his death. He has quarrelled successively with all 
hU old Meads, whil we had n«.rly in comnum, 
and renewed them one after the other. It is noted 
in one of his letters, that he has often changed 
his friends, but he pretends, however, to have had 
very solid friends for twenty-five or thirty years. 
I think he will be tasked to name one with 
whom he has kept connection for tea years, for 
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we cannot call the man a friend whom he knew ot 
old; without having any intercourse with him during 
the interval. I think also that he has serious re- 
proaches to make against himself with regard to 
msJXj of his old friends^ hut I do not call myself one 
of them. I have not had, as many among them 
have hady the happiness to render him essential 
service; although he is more inclined to be unjust to 
m/d, he cannot be taxed with ingratitude with 
r^ap^ct to i^e, a^d I willingly pardon a Httle rancour 
9gaindt a man who haa had thei misfortune to show 
bJIm ^e triji^th without any disguise. It is not less 
tni/e tth^t mkQe my riipture, I have never suffered 
myseljf tq ^p^ajt ill of him. I have lived with 
people wbQ did ^ot lil^^ him. aiid with his admirers. 
With ueithier one nor the Qth,er hftv© I violated my 
porinciplQ, They hitve often told me that Mons. 
il^sses^u h^ not adopted th^ same conduct towards 
m^y th^t 1^ ha^ ^9J»d^i:ed me in the spirit of aH 
whp wish to hear evil, and, they heard the evil 
wilJi^gly; tho^t the^e apciisastioAs. make me more 
acigry, since they dp not change me with any act."* 
On the death of Rousseau, in 1?78, Grimm, 
in one of his letters, thus gives his final judgment 
on his character. " This soul, naturally susceptible 
'ajgid d^ant, victim of a most cruel persecution 
*ft)r truth, but not leips 9tra(?ngely exasperated 
*by the misfortunes which were perhaps his own 
* ^Q^rivipg, but which w^re not 1^» real; tormented 
'by an imaginortion which exukggerated all the 

* Orimm't Correspondence, YoL HI. 
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affections as well as all principles ; more tormented 
again, perhaps, by the vexations of a woman, 
who, to remain sole mistress of his spirit, had 
banished his better friends from him in making 
him suspect them ; this soul, at once too strong and 
too weak to carry tranquilly the burden of life, 
saw without ceasing, abysses and phantoms around 
it which it had cherished. There is no doubt 
that a sort of insanity was not far from this dis- 
position, and we are not able otherwise to account 
for the persuasion, which he had for a long time 
harbored, and was more persuaded of it of late, 
that all the powers of Europe had their eyes upon 
him, and honored him with their attentions as a 
dangerous monster, which it was necessary to 
attempt to stifle. He had got it into his head 
that there was a powerful league formed against 
him, and the chiefs of this league at Paris, 
were, according to him, an assemblage sufficiently 
ridiculous : The Duke of Choiseul, Dr. Tronchin, 
Grimm, and D'Alembert. He could not forgive 
M. de Choiseul the conquest of the Island of 
Corsica; this was a trick of the minister to prevent 
him from framing a constitution as he had 
been requested to do by General Paoli, when it 
was invaded by France. It was also a matter of 
vexation that the Empire, Russia, and the King 
of Poland, had formed the plan to dismember 
"oland at the time he was occupied in reforming 
the old constitution of that kingdom. If he 
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thought he had a complaint against all the 
'sovereigns and ministers of Europe, it was much 
'more imfortunate for the philosophers and the 
'priests from whom he expected least hate. He 
'was firmly persuaded that they wished to raise 
'the populace of Paris against him. He never left 
' his house far without expecting to come across the 
' people, stationed to watch his footsteps, and seize 
'the opportunity to stone him. He suspected the 
'entire universe, even as far as the Savoyards of 
' a comer of it, and pretended that to humble him 
'they refused the shelter which they offered to 
' all the world. All these traits have been reported 
'by a man tenderly attached to Mons. Bousseau, 
'and penetrated with the state in which he saw 
'him, without any hope of amendment. On all 
'objects, apart from his mania, his mind preserved 
'to the last all its force and energy."* 

Let us look at another picture or two, by his 
contemporary, Voltaire. Speaking of Kousseau's 
treatment of Hume, Voltaire, writing to a cor- 
respondent, says "We see evidently, that this 

* charlatan, in writing his letter, meant to publish it. 

* The rage for writing and printing has so possessed 
*him, that he thinks the public, enchanted by his 

* style, will pardon his atrocity, and that he has 
*not hesitated to calumniate his benefetctor, in the 
'hope that his false eloquence will excuse his in- 
' famous conduct. . . He is the most sorry aas 
'that has ever lived. An ape which bites those 

» Orimm't Clorrefpon4eiioe« VoL Vi 
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^who feed it is more reasonable and niore human 
' than he. . . He is the most hurtful koave that 
'has ever dishonored literature/"" 

But perhaps the most aeyere denuiaaiation 
whioh Bousseau ever received^ waa a letter vfbmh 
Yoltaire wrote after Bousseau had aocused; him 
of being an atheist. It is address^ ta Da^ar 
Jean Jacques Pa/nsephe. It was. published after 
Bousseau had reached Elngland witib Hiuna> and 
Hume is accused of hairing caused its pttblioajlilon 
by his generous dependent ^^I mak^d 9pt the^ least 
^ doubt that my dear patron was osiet of th^. i»- 
^strumente of its pubUoation; particularly when I 
'saw that the writer^ in endeavQiij^ tQ. aJien^^ 
'fironx me those who might render o^y U£» agvee- 
' able^ had omitted the name of him. who brought me 
'oyer." The following are the principal pMS^$» 
in Voltaire's letter. 

'^ Judicious admirer of the stupldiligr and 
'brutality of savages, you have declaimed ag^n^ 
'the sciences, and cultivated the scienc^St. Yq^ 
'have treated authors and philosophers m ^bwlar 
' tans; and, to prove it by example, yoUj have become 
'author. You have written against comedy with 
'the devotion of a 'Capuchin, and you hstve made 
'bad comedies. You have regarded, as a thing 
' abominable, that a Satrap or a Duke shQuld h^ve 
' superflipty, and you have copied mu^c for S^i^raps 
'or Dukes, who pay you with their sup^o^qity. 
/You haye scribbled a wearisome rom^UjC^, where 

« artmm'i Co;ffri9ponde]io«^ VoL HI. 
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a scboolmaster honestly seduces his pupil whihi 
teaching her virtue; and the modest girl sleefMi 
honestly with the schoolmaster; and she desiresi 
with all her heart, that he would treat her as a 
child, and she always talks of chastity, with hcyr 
dear £dend; and she becomes woman,^ mother,^ and 
the most tender mistress of a husband, whom, neveo^ 
^theless, she does not love; and she lives and dies 
in reasoning of God, without wishing to pray to him. 
Doctor Pansophe, you are made the preceptpr oi a 
certain Enule, whom you fonn insensibly by imprac- 
ticable means; and to make him a good obxiffitiiaii 
you destroy the christian religion* You psofesi^ 
above all, a sincere attachment to revelation, wtule 
preaching deism» which does not prevent you 
beUeving that the deists and pbUosophers may 
G^ill be atheists. I admire, as I oughts so much 
candour and justne£» of mind; but, peraut me, if 
you please, to believe in God. You ca;n be a 
sophist^ a bad reasoner, and by consequence, a 
writer of little account, without I being an 
atheist." 

Kousseau, we see, was not a favorita with his 
contemporaries, and it is not improbable tbat Im 
works would have been soon forgotten^ m mece 
declamation, had not the mighty B.evolutk>n IbUowcd 
a few years after the death of their author. The 
fervor which that event created; the opportunity 
it affi>rded to theorists, to try their political Fhaar- 
macopoaa; the rush which it caused towards^ thoae 
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authors who had written on political method; the 
pamphlets, treatises^ essays^ and dissertations^ which 
it gave birth to; the persuasion^ that took possession 
of men's minds, that the government by kings was 
gone for ever ; the delusion, which fostered the 
belief that property would fall with its old securities, 
and that the reign of equal rights and equal purses 
was only a matter of arrangement ; the inclination 
which unconsciously grew in the mind for new 
ideas; — all these things made Rousseau suddenly 
the most popular of French writers, since he had 
discoursed on these subjects, and his writings had, 
for the most part, been directed to forming a new 
society, new government, new education, new 
morality, new faith, a new existence altogether. 
Hence, not only his Social Contracty Emilvus, and 
New JEloisa, were the recreations of the new 
learners, but his Prize Treatises also became matters 
of speculation and thought^ which raised partisans 
and cliques. But though these works were read 
and quoted, and though it has been over and over 
again aflSrmed, that Rousseau was the law-giver of 
the Revolution, and even the inspirer of it, this 
idea will not bear examination. It was an accident 
that Rousseau and the Revolution corresponded in 
time; in rule and law they had no correspondence 
whatever. That great movement cannot be claimed 
by any individual. In the first place it was an 
opportunity to the powerless to become powerful, 
and the means of improving this opportunity were 
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the only method employed. The great outcome of 
it, the abolition of nobility, the confiscation and 
sale of their estates, and the confiscation and sale 
of the estates of the church, were all measures 
which Rousseau not only never counselled, but 
never would have sanctioned, if we may judge such 
an uncertainty by the certainty of those actions 
which he recommended. It was rather to the 
example of the Americans, and their code and con- 
stitution, that the French Revolutionists looked, 
when they wanted to define a new law of human 
improvement, than to Rousseau. They quoted 
Rousseau and made much of him, and left him, as 
Poland and Corsica had done aforetime, without 
regarding him. He served well as the exponent 
of an oratorical outburst of St. Just or Robiespierre, 
who were, at the same time, the watchers of ex- 
pediency, and shaped their recommendations in the 
first place to popularity. High abstract justice, 
purified from the pollution of human selfishness, 
was not a material that the smiths of the French 
Revolution could have welded. 

Assuming then, that Rousseau had an im- 
portant influence in determining the course of the 
French Revolution, he has received a vast amount 
of attention, and has been read and studied with 
a diligence which he hardly deserved. In order 
to show how this faith in his influence has deter- 
mined opinion, we will give three or four examples 
from his French expositors, and firom one or two 
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Englishtnen, who have given him the same credifc:: 
for political authority. 

We will first bring as a witness, Vinet, thf 
Professor of Theology, at Lausanne, who died 
1846. He was delivering a course of lectures on- 
French Literature, when he was arrested by deaths 
but had advanced, before this event, as &r ae» 
Bousseau, whom he especially analysed in two 
lectures of considerable length. 

'^ The universal mind of Voltaire had mastered, 
'the most prominent elements of the e%hteenth 
'century; but he had left many vast domains un^- 
' cultivated in dark and deep valleys which his 
' mind never reached. A man of his age, suited to 
't^ivilization, and even to corrupt civilization-^ 
'pathetic only in fiction — ^he was not the persrai 
'for collected, spiritual, and melancholy minds, 
* smitten with nature, returning to it in consequence 
'of their regret for losing it-^— constantly seekiiig' 
'the enigma connected with themselves, and the 
'interpreter who will explain it. This interpreter 
' was Bousseau. A whole class of men> for whom 
' the sources of the inner grave emotions had been 
'dried up with Christianity, asked for something 
' that would restore them what unbelief had taken 
'away; the withdrawal of the sap, and the dryness 
' of the social tree, constrained them to seek anothtf 
'soil. The social idea with Voltaire, and men of 
' his school, tyranically ruled and absorbed morality; 
■the indi^ m.J-the iBner m»,-claim«l ^ 
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' rights ; the rel^ous instinct, which was denied 
'and rejected from human life with disgrace) required 
' food. Bousseau reached the depths of the ^ul ', 
*he opened np new scources of enjoyment ; he was 
apathetic in fi5)eaking of man^— of himself, indeed-^ 
' but of man in his inmost delations ; beyond social 
'Snteresti^ he raised our views towards antrther 
'sphere, still more worthy of our thoughts, which 
'fibcieij shuts to us, because it draws u6 away 
'from ourselves. He perceived the necessity of a 
*God, and Voltaire's dull and artificial gap of 
'deism; but he deceived rather than satisfied the 
'religious necessity, by his affectionate and senti- 
' mentid deism. He took up morality but rendered 
'it unnatui^ by the Bubstituti<m of vague sentimentB 
'for the positive idea of duty/'* 

This passage^ fall of vague chaotic ideas, is a 
fidr specimen of Yinet's manner of raising Bousseau 
into the heroic position. We hardly know from 
the writing in what the greatness exists; but we 
feel that Hie writer wishes ub to believe that it 
exists* "The collected, spiritual, melancholy minds, 
' smitten with nature^ constantly seeking the enigma 
'connected with themselves/' are not the persons 
who are likely to find what they seek, since they 
begin where they ought to leave off. And why 
persons who are unable to tell whence they came> 
why they came, and for what they are created, 
should be melancholy, as a consequence, is a question 

* ttstokir «( iMi^ Lt t omt i i rfl in iihe Big^tteeiitli CAntiiry, lqr Al^taddfil V&iei 
Translated by Bey. Btyce dtak, IcRiibiiigh, 1844. 
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that rather concerns the theologian than the 
philosopher. Theology, with its elastic threads that 
never confine what they seem to tie, can alone 
afford relief to such morbid natures as Yinet 
supposes. But except in cases of real disease, it 
is hardly in nature that such persons should exist. 
"This sensible warm motion "-" this delighted 
spirit," which shrinks from the idea of becoming 
the "kneaded clod," has too many satisfactions in 
life to consider it 1 melancholy iieritance. 

The weariest and most loathed worldly life, 
That age, ache, penury, or imprisonment 
Oan lay on nature, in a paradise 
To what we fear of death * 

is a far more enlarged and imiversal sentiment than 
the narrow, unintelligent, fretMness which Vinet 
constructs out of a bevy of men, in order to make 
Eousseau its prophet. And, indeed, it would be a 
troublesome task to prove Rousseau the exemplar 
of a system in which collected, spiritual, melancholy 
minds, smitten with nature, play their parts. The 
melancholy of Rousseau wa« cLfly that kind which 
is self created, which broods its exhibition, and is 
careful of all its etiquette and ceremonies. 

Then we come to the whole class of men who 
have renounced Christianity, and who feel the need 
of a substitute. If Yinet can think that Eiousseau 
was a sufficient substitute for Christ, he must 
have been a curious Lecturer on Theology, at 
Lausanne. He calls Voltaire's deism dull and 
artificial, while that of Kousseau he calls affection- 

• Measure for Measure. 
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ate and sentimental. And yet if either Deism has 
survived in France, it is that of Voltaire, not that 
of Kousseau. That Kousseau reached the depths 
of the soul, opened up new sources of enjoyment, 
and raised our views towards another sphere — 
would be a description which could not be applied 
to Plato, and perhaps to none of the greatest 
of ancient philosophers — before Saint Paul. If 
Kousseau reached the depths of the soul, it was 
by preaching the impossible — by denouncing the 
agreements of society and framing one that could 
never be aggregated, by denouncing all preceding 
forms of education, and substituting for it • the 
education of a small select portion, and by loosening 
the ties of the hearth, and exalting free love into 
a creed. Even such a disciple as Vinet pronounces 
his morality unnatural, by giving to momentary 
moods of the mind, the authority of duty. 

It might be pleaded, that, in such a society 
as France was reduced to, any change could only 
improve it. But the change which Kousseau advo- 
cated was merely reversing present things. Because 
France had fallen into a kind of servitude, in which 
the court and nobles held the lowest class of traders 
and workers in oriental subjection, and levied 
revenue and support from them without any reci- 
procation, Bousseau, without analysing the form of 
government, and determining where the source of 
the evil lay, and thus separating it into the pure 
and impure, stamped out the evil by destroying 
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good and ill together, and made a new society by 
returning to the savage state. This is neither 
philosophy nor statesmanship; but haphazard altera- 
tion. It is the action of the unreasoning child, 
who destroys the plaything which he cannot manage. 
That society, which had produced civiUzation and art, 
which were the models of the rest of Europe, how- 
ever it might have contracted elements of disorder 
aiid injustice, could not be all disorder and injustice. 
It must have much remaining, which required 
preserving. It was not without the means of 
recovery, if the proper means of recovery were dis- 
covered. But Kousseau never examined what was 
worth preserving; but swept all away, and prescribed 
only a return to what had been. 

When the cattle doctors declared that the only 
way of getting rid of the cattle disease was by 
stamping it out, they proclaimed to the world that 
they knew nothing about the malady they pretended 
to treat, and prescribed what the most ignorant of 
quacks could have extracted from his ignotance. 
But a means, which you may take with cattle, 
would not be permitted with men. It would not be 
permitted to stamp out Scarlatina in an infected 
quarter by massacring well and ill in one great 
sweep of destruction. Yet this is what Kousseau 
prescribed to society. Because it was infected, its 
diseases were to be stamped out, and the ages which 
bad been spent in reclaiming the nomadic hunter 
from his plains, were to be thrown away, and the 
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nomadic life begun again. He might as well have 
ordered all French cities and towns to be levelled, 
and given up again to daisies and buttercups, as 
to expect such a remedy to be applied to such a 
society. And yet men are still found to write as 
if Rousseau had been a great reformer, and France 
owed to him the change that has come over her 
since 1789. 

Vinet, in the following extracts, polishes his 
reserves as to Kousseau's system and influence 
into a brightness that almost reflects approval. 
'' Voltaire takes society as he finds it, and it is not 
'for us to blame him, for not having touched the 
'foundations on which it rests; but when the 
'foundations of religion were once sapped, it was 
'easy to foresee that society would be shaken; it 
'is even inconceivable how certain delicate and 
'dangerous questions had not yet been raised. 
'Rousseau first developed them with all the im- 
'petuosity of his eloquence. He found the soil 
' prepared ; the germ of the insurrection against 
'society, in reference to its dissolution^ was at the 
'bottom of all ardent minds, and he believed the 
'time waa come to protest against it. We may 
' onderstand that this time never came, for such a 
'protest is foolish, but the state of men's minds 
' must make it welcome. It was believed that there 
' was no choice but between sociely and nature; but 
'where was this nature to be found? The world 
' threw itself with ardour into the way in which it 
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* thought ite traces had been diBCOvered ; they dug 
' under society to find what? Human nature and the 

* springs of society corrupted. Unable to arrive eU) 
*the nature of man, either divine, or made divine, 

* they cried up the savage state. You see how many 
'different necessities appealed to Kousseau. In 
'satisfying them, he was not less than Voltaire, 

* the man of his age. What could be done by the 
' voice of Voltaire, Montesquieu, and Buffon, issuing 
'from their castles? The voice of Bousseau came 
'from a garret. He was as great in one direction 
' as Voltaire was in another. But in filling up the 
'void, he gave tJiie first impulse to the movement, 
' which was necessary to precipitate 430ciety into 
'the abyss."* 

If there is any general ruling principle to be 
found in the precursors of the Bevolution, it is not 
their social theories, their attacks on the political 
framework of society, or an appreciation of the 
festers which were eating it into sores; but ilieir 
financial nostrums for relieving the country of debt, 
their adventures in the region of political economy, 
and their attacks on the Christian religion. It 
was more against priests than statesmen, thart the 
war was carried on, inflamed by the question, how 
to get from one pay day to another, without dis- 
turbance to the holders of place and power. And 
even when the opportunity came to change society, 
the directors of that change had nothing m view 
at first, but to replenish the empty coffers of the 

* French Iiteratur«» in Eighteenth Century. 
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State. Thia was done by seizing the church 
revenues, and alloting to the priests a state 
allowance. It was the opportunity which one 
successful change promised to a new projected one 
that carried on the Revolution, and not any pre- 
conceived re-formation of society on the de novo 
principle 

Vinet sums up the character, of Rousseau as 
consisting of the following elements. *^ 1. An 
'irregular imagination, sometimes active and some- 
' times dreaming. 2. Axdent and imperious passions. 
' 3. Logical habits of mind. 4. A contemplative 

* disposition. 5. Tender and deep sensibility. 6. A 
'lively feelijQg of moral beauty. 7. A lofty pride, 
'even to intoxication." And, in the following pas- 
sage, he gives us his final idea of the man and 
his worka 

"Rousseau was the first who placed man in 
*the presence of himself. He leads man to the 
' desert, and to the bosom of creation, isolated from 
' all others ; and, while formerly the model of the 
■portrait was always a multitude of heads, it was 
'all nature that served as a model for that which 
'Rousseau delineates. . . Man is to him the 
'living and sensible mirror of the physical world, 
'and what he gives us is much more his own 
'impressions than the wonders of nature. 

* Rousseau has endowed the imagination with a 
' new world, 5y the invention of the sentimental style ; 
' be expressed, in a manner, till then unknown, the 
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mysterious harmonies of the human soul with 
nature. . . He has, in like manner, opposed 
sentiment to reason. The eighteenth century is 
the age of reason, or rather of reasoning, and 
Rousseau protested against this tendency. 
He is the orator of the eighteenth century; he 
has transferred the eloquence of the tribune into 
his books. . . He has given to the language 
of the eighteenth century, all the force of which 
it is susceptible, without altering its essential forms; 
and, I here declare that my admiration for him 
as a writer, is boundless. . . What is deficient 
in Rousseau is neither force, nor proportion, nor 
animation, nor originality, nor warmth. He wants 
that calmness which arises from the consciousness 
of truth, that candour of an upright and simple 
mind, that peace which makes itself be felt in 
works of an order quite superior, and which is 
necessary even to the most impassioned writings. 
. . Such as he is, Rpusseau has exercised a vast 
influence both in politics and literature. It partly 
depended, no doubt, on this, that more than any 
one else, he was the apostle of independent ideas, 
and that he brought them into the domain of 
social questions. . . He was then the most 
powerful writer of his age. In one point, how- 
ever, this power found its limits. He undertook 
to give a religion to France; he pretended to 
substitute for the dull and dry deism of Voltaire, 
an attractive deism, heightened with fancy and 
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'sentiment, but it only tended to prove the in- 
* suflficiency of deism for the consolation and support 
' of humanity. By the mouth of Rousseau, deisKt — I 
'has spoken its last word. The world will never 
*go into deism. It will either become Christian, 
' or it will become something which I am reluctant 
*to express."^ 

Some of the points here set down open a wide 
space for dispute, not so much when Kousseau is 
compared with other Frenchmen, as when he is 
compared with European writers in general. The 
statement that he invented, the sentimental style, 
wants much definition and explanation, before it 
can be received as true, even when Rousseau is 
barely placed in comparison with his countrymen, 
or rather with the chief writers in' the French 
language. Sentiment, and its language^ are rather 
an early than a late developement in literature ; 
and, though they may flourish more vigorously in an 
artificial state of society, where it is convenient to 
make the bosom a prison house of the passions and 
feeUngs, than in a society where their free expression 
is expected; yet, sentiment belongs so essentially 
to humanity, and especially to women, that it only 
differed in the case of Rousseau, in being the upper- 
most and ever present medium, by which he com- 
municated with his fellow creatures. We find it 
wherever we find egotism ; for it belongs especially 
to natures which are crammed with self-esteem ; 
and look upon themselves, not as integers in the 

* "Hnet's Histoiy of Literatare of France in Eighteenth Century. 
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great sum of human nature, but as factors that 
define its value. If Kousseau had needed an 
instructor, he might have found the full glow of 
his favorite agent in speaking to the world in 
Tartuflfe; but, there is no doubt that sentiment, 
during the eighteenth century, grew with singular 
rapidity, and that reason, sentiment, and masquerade, 
were the dominant features in what is called 
society. Duchesses assumed the costumes of milk 
girls, in their grand assemblies, they talked in tears 
and emotion, and they put down Christianity with 
a joke, and were often carried to bed by their 
footmen, in a state that made personal progress 
impossible. Literature reflected these social scenes, 
and Rousseau differed only from many other writers 
by giving us general delineations of the heart in 
preference to the details of actual occurrence, which 
were necessarily more coarse and personal. He is 
the most sentimental of all great representative 
writers, but he cannot be said to be the inventor 
of the sentimental style ; any more than Watt may 
be said to have invented the steam engine. 

''He has, in like manner, opposed sentiment 
*to reason. The eighteenth century is the age of 
'reason, or rather of reasoning, and Kousseau 
'protested against this tendency." This passage 
seems to us to be the greatest rebuke to Rousseau, 
as a literary man and a reformer, which could be 
given him, even by an enemy. Whenever it is 
apparent that reason is dislodged to make way for 
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sentiment, the construction ceases to have any 
stability, and is but a house built on the sands. 
Had it been so obvious that Rousseau had sacrificed 
reason to sentiment, and had set up emotion against 
law, his fate would not have lingered even through 
the first decade of the French Revolution. Reason, 
that is the great discoverer, improver, civilizer, and 
exalter of human nature, is also to be credited with 
murder, robbery, and fanaticism, drunkenness, war, 
ingratitude, persecution, conspiracy, and rebellion. 
But though Rousseau had its criminal aspects in 
his eye when he wrote in defiance of it; yet, when 
he began to rebuild, in the Social Contract, the 
society which he had destroyed in the Inequality 
of Mankind, he gave sentiment up, and relied, for 
the stability of his work, on reason. He coquetted 
with the mistress he had discarded; and he returned, 
like a dog, to his vomit. Even in his Eloisaj a 
work which might have been left entirely to 
sentiment, for it was conceived in the very elyeaum 
of sentiment, and hardly required a sentence of 
reason to flavor it; even here he gave whole chapters 
to reason, and his celebrated dissertations on Honor, 
Duelling, Suicide, &c., derive their whole force and 
character from reasoning. Thus, though Rousseau 
shaded his opinions with the prismatic colors of 
sentiment, he had mostly another prism at hand 
to collect the scattered colors into white light again. 
He decried reason, and decried the men who used 
only reason as the tools of their art, and yet he 
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constantly applied the same conveniences to shape 
and give expression to his own ideas. This was 
on a par with his Letter on Spectacles, in which 
he bore down Theatres, with a mass of logic, and 
yet, himself, wrote for Theatres, and would have 
been a MoUere, had nature permitted him. 

Barante has, in our opinion, given a much 
more closely observed character of Kousseau, than 
the almost rhapsody of Vinet. **His philosophy^^ 
contained a thousand dangerous germs. Perhaps 
it was more prejudicial than that of other writers. 
Without family y without friends^ without country ; 
wandering from place to place, from condition to 
condition; oppressed everywhere by a world in 
which he possessed nothing, Kousseau conceived a 
a spirit of revolt, and an interior pride, that raised 
him almost to delirium. The vanity of other 
authors was all exterior; that of Kousseau, which, 
for a long time, received no enjoyment from 
without, took refuge in the deepest recesses of his 
soul, there to embitter all his happiness, at the 
same time that it afforded him no relief. Nothing 
could gratify him; — without goodwill towards man- 
kind, no kindness could soften him; he was of 
those spirits whose pride is really insatiable; who, 
in their extremity, are filled with indignation at— 
being men, imagining that nature owes them 
more than the rest of the world. . . It was 
from having lived estranged in the midst of 
society, we might say even of humanity, and 



^feeling with enthusiasm a love of virtue and justice, 
' and willing to excite the same in others, that he 

* shook that which serves as the basis of virtue 

* and justice — the sentiment of duty. Hence arose, 

* as it appears to us, the vice of his philosophy. 

* Insulated among men, he never felt duty as a 
'bond; he had always found that his own impulse 
' carried him beyond the position assigned to him ; 
*he never could see, unfortunate being that he 
*was, that duty, far from being a barrier to the 
'feelings of the man, is, on the contrary, their 
'application well directed. . . He would make 

* man's progress to virtue, not by attention to duties, 
*but by a free and passionate transition, followed 

* by pride and independence. Such a route has no 

* secure ground, and can only deoaive us. Kousseau 
'gave us his life as an example; it was filled with 

* errors and defects ; yet none professed virtue with 
'more warmth and enthusiasm than he. 
'Rousseau, in the height of his impurity, believed 
'himself to be the most virtuous of men. . 
'We discover that the man who has so enchanted 
'us. [Barante is speaking of the Confessions] 
'led a uniformly egotistical life; that in every 
'point he brought us back to himself; that the 
'enjoyment he courted had always something 
' solitary and undivided ; that he only sacrificed his 
'interest to his pride; that he was envious of 
'that he could not obtain, although he had often 
' renounced its pursuit ; that his affections had even 
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'a selfish character; that he loved for his own 
^gratification, and not for that of others. At 
* length it repents us to be thus slandered in not 
^ believing ourselves better than such a man : we 
^thoroughly comprehend all his faults, but no 
^longer pardon them, nor confound explanations 
•with excuses/'^ 

This sunamary of Barante is worthy of the 
great reputation of the great historian. We have, 
however, signified by italics one or two points 
which we think are less due to the world, on whom 
Barante lays the blame, than to the man, who 
only saw the world through senses of his own 
making. He, who always wears green spectacles, 
never sees the natural colors of a picture. Bousseau 
was hardly ever in a very desolate or unbefriended 
state. Even in the begmning of life, he had more 
0,^ than n^ost y^Z^u. hi, oi«u^ta«ce., 
of getting on in the world; but his own disposition 
was constantly provoking him to throw away the 
good, and follow up the evil, or rather to throw 
away the real, and foUow the imaginary. He was 
never without friends, and there is nothing more 
extraordinary in his history, than the constant 
succession of friends which he found, though he 
never returned their fervour, and mostly repaid 
their generosity with ingratitude, and often with 
abuse. Madame de Warrens, Diderot, the Duke 
of Luxembourg, the Prince of Conti, the Counts 
de Favria, and de Guavon, Madame d' Epinay, 

* Tableau of French literature, during the Eighteenth Century, by M. de Barante, 

Chapter 8. 
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MaiBhal Keith, the Prince de Logne, and even Hume 
and George the Third, are a long list oi friends, 
and capable friends too, for one man to find in a 
life, whidi he delighted in calling miserable, friend- 
less, and persecated. Few have been so fortonate, 
few have found the world so well inclined to for- 
give, forget, and coax again. Bousseau was the 
last philosopher who ought to have spoken bitterly 
of men and society, for he was indulged, and ahnost 
spoiled by them. If he possessed nothing in the 
world, it was his vanity to jXMSsess nothing. He 
took favors, used them, and then abused their givers 
for having tempted him to take them. Bousseau 
was always ambitious of showing his sores, of 
exciting morbid compassion, of deluding the world 
with the idea that he was bowed down with want, 
the effect of persecution; and left neglected to 
struggle against fate. We believe none of this, 
or only believe it as the position chosen by himself 
in order to make capital out of sentiment, and to 
excite sympathy. And as to the oppression of the 
world — where was it, or how was it different in 
the case of Kousseau than in the cases of Voltaire, 
Diderot, D'Alembert, and every writer who either 
told the truth of French courtesans, or questioned 
the assertions of the church? In the country of 
Court Supremacy, and Lettres de Cachet; the 
country of warnings and whisperings, where a 
jest was high treason, and a sarcasm blasphemy, 
it would have been strange if so wayward and 
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improvident a writer as Kousseau, escaped some 
experience of the character of his age, and his 
country. He was, perhaps, in one respect, rather 
more unfortunate than Voltaire. Voltaire was 
denied safety in Paris ; but he found it on the 
borders of France. Kousseau was denied safety 
both in France and Geneva. Still, whatever 
oppression there might be in this limitation of free- 
vdll, it was compensated; and, perhaps to such a 
vain man as Rousseau more than compensated, by 
the sjrmpathy it excited, the flattery it drew forth, 
and the repute it gave to a name; which, but for 
it, would have been less the theme of common 
discourse. 

Although Barante, thus, as we think, hardly 
pins the truth when he says Kousseau was without 
friends, and oppressed everywhere by the world, 
he seems to indicate why such a fate would not 
have been undeserved, when he says that '* nothing 
could gratify him, no kindness could soften him;" 
for, certainly, he who is a corpse to the blandish- 
ments of kindness, has no right to complain if 
men are not kind. Indifference is all he can expect. 
If nothing will gratify him, what use is it to 
attempt his gratification? The world is not a 
doating mother, that will bear the whims of its 
fondling, and soothe and caress its temper with 
loving persuasions; but is rather a churlish nurse, 
that will not prevent the venturesome finger from 
the flame. Let it bum, she says, the lesson will 
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be sharp ; but it will be well learnt, and never 
forgotten. 

Then again, his enthusiasm for virtue and 
justice, was an enthusiasm only. He never 
practised virtue, or reached to a working instance 
of justice. It was mouth-virtue, and mouth-justice, 
that he was excited over. Whenever opportunity 
threw these guiding principles of social existence 
in hi8 way, he showed no more regard for them 
than the men who never talked of them; and, 
perhaps never knew them apart from the ex- 
pediencies of Conduct. On the whole, we think 
the world need not be uncomfortable at its treat- 
ment of Bousseau. It has treated many of its 
best benefactors worse. 

Let us pass on to Yillemain. In his 22nd, 
23rd, and 24th lectures, on the Literature of France 
during the Eighteenth Century, he has given a 
thoughtful review of Kousseau and his influence 
on his times. One or two of the points of these 
lectures will afford us another view of a profound 
French writer of the power and influence exercised 
by this debated genius. At first he contrasts 
Bousseau and Montesquieu. ^^Montesquieu had 
'shown, in the middle of the eighteenth centuiy, 
* the moment which wisdom and justice demanded 
'after so many years, that all efforts for social 
' reform should be again attempted. Kousseau had 
'neither the same depth, nor the same discretion; 
'but he had that lively emotion which influenced 
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minds and made itself obeyed. He was the orator 
of the eighteenth century, under the old monarchy : 
this word comprises his influence and his glory. 
But, between Montesquieu and Bousseau, what 
an immense interval; what a conU'ast of views 
and ideas I And yet the one of these men supported 
the other; or rather, they were both appealed to 
by their age of which they represented two 
successive periods. The abuse and weakness of 
the old power, the respect of custom which it 
then inspired, the independence of spirit in lack of 
civil liberty, the curiosity concerning political afi&rirs, 
the intellectual communication with England had 
called out Montesquieu. He worked upon these 
ideas of his times ; he ripened them, he built upon 
them during twenty years of thought. And when 
his great work was finished, this work, welcomed 
with so much admiration in Europe, seemed 
scarcely bold enough for French opinion; so 
much of the old fabric of the monarchy was in- 
sensibly overwhelmed by itself. Then Rousseau 
appeared, and from his first work, published two 
years after the Spirit of Laws ; from this satire 
on letters and social degeneracy, in the midst of 
a world, the most enchanting in all the pleasures 
of the mind and of elegance, they saw that a new 
actor had entered on the stage, that a new kind of 
being, so to say, had at last spoken with stronger 
pas^ons, but nevertheless covering them with the 
elegance and magnificence which you demand in 
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* order to please. It is no more the delicate and 

* moderated opposition of some academicians ; these 
'are no more the profound but wise epigrams of 
' the Spirit of Laws ; these are no more, that in- 

* dependence which sometimes flatters the vices of 
'the court, and only demands that it be favorable 
'to letters. Under the beautiful language of 
'Rousseau, was concealed a democratic ill-will, 
'which laid blame on philosophy as on abuses, on 
'letters as on great lords; and struck at the first 
'the better to inculpate the last."* 

In another passage, Villemain shows how 
Eiousseau constructed the system which he ad- 
vocated in the Social Contrax^t, out of the writings 
of Algernon Sidney, Hobbes, and Locke. "After 

* the English Revolution, of 1640, Hobbes, a logical 
'and nervous genius had been led to proclaim the 
' necessity of simple, irresistible, and absolute power. 
'He put this in the will of a single person, to 
' whom he gave all power in the civil and religious 
'state. The Leviathan and the Citizen have no 
'other aim. In the presence of the arbitrary 
'authority, and the weakness which preceded 
'our Revolution, Rousseau imagined nothing more 
' than to revert to the system of Hobbes, in order 
'to displace despotism, and hand it over to the 

* multitude. . . Rousseau wished for a state 
'religion, imperative for every one, under the 
'pretext that it is chosen by all. He gave to the 
'sovereign, (that is, the people as a body), the 

* Cours de Litterature Frangaijie, Tome 2, Legon 22nd. 
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power to inflict banishment on this account, and 
even death. Yes, death, as Calvin had on 
Michael Servitus. . . The Social Contract is 
inferior to the works of Sidney and Locke, to 
whom Rousseau was much indebted without 
reading them. The political works of Sidney and 
Locke, written in the midst of civil war, and a 
revolution, gave to the principle of popular resist- 
ance the name of justice, accompanied by counsels 
of prudence against the supremacy of the people ; 
that is to say, against the domination of those 
who reign in their name. . . In taking many 
ideas from the works of Sidney, which he learnt 
above all, I think, through the latin refutation of 
Sir Robert Filmer, Rousseau gave his borrowings 
a new and attractive form. The division into short 
chapters, the terse and commanding style, the 
weighty axioms, the mixture of reasoning and 
humour, the abstractions and bitter sallies make 
the Social Contract much read. The Revolutiou 
drew its principles and its whole political voca- 
bulary from it. From the declaration of the 
rights of man to the Constitution of 1793, there 
is no great act of this period in which we do 
not find the influence for good or evil, comprised 
in Rousseau. It is he, and not the education 
of the colleges, as has been said, who had 
created this enthusiasm for antiquity, fruitful of 
parodies and crimes. In overrunning the annals 
of the hustings of that time, we find the principles, 
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*the thoughts, the phrases of Rousseau imitated, 
'commented on, copied, and often by what men! 

* Rousseau was in some respects the Bible of 

* these times." ''^ 

We have more than once denied that Rousseau 
was the creator of the Revolution, or in any way 
responsible for it. It has been often argued that 
he was the chief suggester of it, and we appeal to 
this passage of ViUemain, as one that supports the 
negative side of the argument. ViUemain deduces 
Rousseau's social theories from Hobbes, Sidney, 
and Locke, and tells us he was the authority whom 
the men of the Revolution were constantly quoting, 
and adducing in the midst of their inflammatory 
addresses. But, to quote the maxims, and follow 
the rules of a system, are two things as widely 
asunder as can be. Christianity, itself, has been 
more than eighteen hundred years endeavouring to 
bring these hostile opponents together, and yet they 
seem as far apart as ever. The maxims indeed, 
are read, and they communicate about the same 
ideas to every man ; but, as soon as they are turned 
into action, they split men into a hundred factions, 
and are made to sanction ceremonies as different 
as the worship of Buddha from the worship of 
Jupiter. Precept is only the color of action, with 
which it hardly ever otherwise corresponds. It was 
thus with the Revolutionists. They were not con- 
structors but destroyers. They used the language 
of philanthrophy in order to get rid of all the men 

* Coun de Litteratnre Fransaise, Tome 2, Le^n 22nd. 
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of power, which the old system had bred, and they 
were far from wishing to establish the system of 
Kousseau, ia which power was to be a diffused 
principle, acting only mediately from the individual ; 
but their whole career showed that they wished 
power to be not altered but transferred; and, 
instead of centering on Louis Capet, to concentre 
on Mirabeau, Danton, or Bobiespierre. These men 
all strove to be Cromwells in turn; but^ as they 
had no army to support them, they rallied their 
forces by maxims, and spoke virtue, and looked 
it, in order to collect the mob of opinion about 
them. The acts of the Revolution were evolved 
from no system, but were the outcome of struggles, 
in which opposite factions proposed the measures, 
which seemed likely to succeed; and they were 
battled over to the end with the same ardour as 
the wrestler manifests to trip his defier. Method, 
System, and Order, are mere names in struggles. 
The passions and the readiness of the moment, 
generally achieve what a cold medium of system, 
winning its way by growth, would never compass. 
Popular changes are effected by surprises rather 
than by evolution; and, especially in the French 
Kevolution, where the old was conspiring against 
the new, the new did its worst and most constant 
work, not in consolidating a system, but in destroying 
its enemy. Destruction was the crime^ and the 
chief accomplishment of this notorious struggle of 
parties. It has now, for more than three quarters 
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of a century, been trying system, and rejecting 
system; but none of the systems hitherto tried 
have been formed out of the Social Contract of 
Rousseau. 

Villemain, in concluding his review of titie 
influence of Bousseau, on his age and posterity, says, 
"He has not exercised a durable power on the-y 
Vmind. Except during times of social crisis, when 

* his doctrines were dilated on by furious passions, 
'he has remained among the class of speculative 
'writers, and eloquent but not persuasive men. 
'Alttiough he has bequeathed expressions to our 
'publicists, and even the forms to our institutions, 

* his theories have lost their absolute authority over 
'minds, and after having violently troubled the 
''political world, he has left only a literary school, 
'which by rea^ion indeed, acts again on society 
"itself. But his double influence at the approach 
'of our revolution, inspired at the same time 
'Bernardin de Saint Pierre and Mirabeau, the 
*' Contemplative thinker and the Tribune, the 
' elegant painter of nature and the impetuous orator, 
"armed with indignation and genius."* 

Villemain then goes on to show how Chateau- 
^briand was one of the most remarkable of the 
disciples of Bousseau, but another of his followers, 
•according to Villemain, concerns us more nearly. 
"The influence of Bousseau is not less sensiblv 

* marked in the works of a great English poet of 
'our times. But it corrupted much more than 

* Coun de Litterature Frangaise, Tome 2, Legon 24th. 
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* improved him. In strengthening this hate against 
'society in Byron, which is not the judgment of 
*a wise and virtuous man, it impressed itself with 
*an alloy of scepticism. It produced a poetry, 
'melancholy, and moreover sensual, bitter without 

* being serious, assuming the richest colors in tha 

* exhibition of nature, and, as it were, lighted up 

* by this physical lustre of the world, but carrying 
'none of the moral emotion which constitutes with 
'it the grandeur of life. The genius of Rousseau 
'had a no less great part in the impressions which 
'foruied the poetical egotism of the painter of 
'Childe Harold and Lara, than Voltaire in the 
' philosophic education of the painter of Don Juan. 
'Byron had, in his memory and before his eyes, 
'the imaginary grove of Clarens, as well as the 
'enchanting shores so often traversed of Leman; 
'and Rousseau has given to him more of an 
'inspiration of misanthrophy and of love." 

In this passage we see the weakness of French 
character, which always induces a Frenchman to 
trace every foreign element of greatness to a 
French source. There were, it is true, certain 
resemblances between Byron and Rousseau, but 
the resemblances were more apparent than real, 
and the two men where not only separated widely 
by strength of genius, but by force of character. 
Rousseau was very limited in his range of 
sympathies and feelings. These were intense in their 
narrow boundaries; but their boundaries were 
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essentially aarrow. Byron, on the contrary, had not 
only all Rousseau's genius, but an abundance of 
genius which Kousseau neither felt nor appreciated. 
He had Rousseau's power of dashing emotion 
with its deepest colors, — ^painting passion with 
lightning, — and love with the colors of the dawn, 
and throwmg nature in his backgrounds more 
brilliantly and feelingly than Rousseau himself; but 
he had moreover the whole armoury of wit, satire 
and humour at command; and, except Shakespere, 
has left more excellent variety behind him than 
any English poet. Cain, Manfred^ and Heaven 
and Earth, are as great as Milton; his tales may 
vie with some of those of Chaucer; his satires 
are the best since Pope; his tragedies are equal 
to those of Marlow, Ford, or Webster; in his 
Childe Harold he has described scenery and 
connected it with history, sentiment, and philosophy, 
in a manner unique among poets; while his Don 
Juan stands alone as the great poetical Iliad of its 
day, with every mood and passion represented, from 
the highest tragedy to the most riotous farce ; with 
intrigue, pathos, laughter; wit, humour; the slips 
and the seriousness of life, its bitter changes, 
its ridiculous want of foresight and logic, its 
heartlessness and its gaiety. He was long sneered 
down by a generation of pedants and prigs; but 
Shakespere, Milton, Pope, and almost every very 
great man has been thus misunderstood by the 
generation of dunces. Even Newton, with the most 
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definite mind that ever man had, was subjected to 
the sneers and disputes of indefinite detractors; 
geometricians who read him by their own private 
geometry. At the age when Byron died, Boubscml 
had not written his first work ; but that is no matter 
in the comparison of comparative merit though it 
might be in an estimate of the comparative quantity 
of genius. There is no doubt, however, that Byron 
had read the most glowing work of Rousseau, with 
the interest which kindred feelings give rise to, 
and he has rendered his tribute to the man in 
words that are worthy the most passionate passages 
of JElaisa.'' 

Byron felt as intensely as Rousseau in love; 
but he differed from Rousseau in nmch wider 
sympathies; and he coinprehenaed men much more 
accurately. Rousseau's want of all sense of humour, 
and absolute repugnance to wit, left him a prey 
to those miserable engenderings of his morbid mind, 
which a sense of the ridiculous would have tended 
to cure. He could do nothing but weep at the 
absurdities of men; when, in the majority of cases, 
they only deserve to be laughed at. He could 
never see that the follies of this world must, in a 
great measure, be self-corrected, and are useful as 
amusements, when they become very detrimental if 
they be looked on as serious antagonists. Byron's 
great compass of mind led him, in Don Juan, to 
play with what Rousseau put on mourning for, 
and made himself miserable about. Byron was 

"^ Childe Harold, Stanzas 77 to 81, Canto 8. 
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very much like the world he described, a mixture 
of sentiment, feeling, levity, seriousness, humour, 
sincerity, — ^all the passions, and all the appreciations, 
which go to make a representative human being. 
He differed from other men in having these 
qualities of a finer grain, capable of taking a 
brighter polish, and of cutting more incisively into 
whatever they were applied to. 

In concluding his remarks on Rousseau, Ville- 
main thus sums up his character. "That which 
'might be stated as a reproach to him fell before 
' the good which he has done. In the same manner 
'as antiquity, in deifying its heroes, separated them 
'from all that was feeble and earthly, so in this 
'exaltation, which constituted his glory, the errors 
' of the man are effaced by his services. Rousseau 
* acquired the rights to admiration as a writer of 
'genius, unfortunate even through his genius, as a 
' wise and useful friend of the first years of infancy, 
' as an eloquent defender of the religious sentiment 
' in an age of scepticism, as a formidable expounder 
' of the popular principles which led to reform after 
' him. and assisted, even by their excess, to found 
' liberty upon law." ^ 

To these opinions of Rousseau's own country- 
men, we will add briefly, that of a recent English 
writer — John Morley — who has given greater com- 
pass and a more detailed examination to the life and 
writings of Rousseau, than had been previously done 
in England. His verdict on the man, the social 

'^ Ooun de Litterature Fran^aise, Tome 2, Logon 24th. 
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theorist, and the philosopher are necessarily different, 
but he, like many others, has credited Kousseau 
with the French Revolution. We have been com- 
pelled to modify that opinion so much as to give 
him scarcely any share in the real changes that 
were made, and absolutely none in the ideas that 
brought them about. Had Rousseau never lived 
the Revolution would have happened, and we doubt 
whether its progress would have materially differed 
from the historical progress which it made. Mr. 
Morley, it will be seen, gives his hero more credit 
than even his own countrymen do. Villemain, 
indeed, says, he was the suggester, if not the source 
of the peculiar form which the genius of St. Pierre, 
Chateaubriand, Byron, Lamartine took, but he is 
silent as to his influence on the political system of 
the United States of America, whereas Morley traces 
the Social Contract in the Charter of Independencey 
and to the eloquence of Rousseau, he attributes the 
interference of France in the American contest with 
Britain. In the following passage, the reader will 
gather from Mr. Morley 's own words what value 
he put on the activity of Rousseau's ideas on 
these subjects. 

" Rousseau was the most directly revolutionary 
'of all the speculative precursors, and he was the 
'first to apply his mind boldly to those of the 
' social conditions, which the revolution is concerned 
' by one solution or another, to modify. This direct 
* influence was so various that no single answer can 
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'comprehend an exhaustive judgment. Thus, his 
* writings produced that glow of enthusiastic feeling 
*in France, which led to the all-important assist- 
'ance, rendered by that country to the American 
'colonists, in a struggle so momentous to mankind. 
' It was from his writings that the Americans took 
'the ideas and phrases of their great charta, thus 
'uniting the native principles of their own direct 
'protestantism, with principles that were strictly 
'derivative from the protestantism of Geneva. 
' Again, it was his work more than that of any 
' other man, that France arose from the deadly 
' decay which had laid hold of her whole social and 
' political system, and found that irresistable energy 
'which warded off dissolution within, and partition 
' from without. Besides being the first immediately 
' revolutionary thinker in politics, he was the most 
'stirring of reactionists in religion. His influence 
'formed not only Robiespierre and Paine, but 
'Chateaubriand; not only jacobinism, but the 
' Catholicism of the restoration. Thus, he did more 
'than any one else at once, to give direction to 
'the first episodes of revolution, and force to the 
' first episode of reaction.*' ^ 

It would hardly be safe to give any man who 
ever lived, except to Christ and Mahomet, so 
extensive a share in the changes of the world, 
which, Mr. Morley, in this passage, gives to 
Rousseau. Neither Alexander nor Caesar did do so 
much to alter the course of established things. 

* Bonsseau, by John Morley, Vol. I, l^e 8. 
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Richlieu, Frederic the Great, • Oliver Cromwell, 
Peter the Great, Luther and Calvin, have all been 
considered great changers of the order they found 
in the world, but none of them can be said to have 
roused a nation from apathy to help a people to 
an independence which it abhorred in itself, or have 
incited its own people to revolutionize government, 
laws, religion, property, succession, the names of 
things, and then to have inaugurated reaction and 
settlement. The idea that Kousseau was the cause 
of the alliance which France formed with the 
United States, in 1778, is one of the most curious 
of deductions of cause from eflfect. France had had 
far more powerful stimulants than the intoxication 
of Kousseau's writings, to make common cause 
with America against England. The burning 
recollection of the loss of Louisiana and Canada, 
the sense of a policy outwitted and overthrown, 
and the jealousy of such an addendum to British 
power, which the American colonies threatened 
constantly to increase, were far more inciting motives 
to join the enemies of Britain than any feelings 
which writings only could give birth to. Franklin, 
and the others who drew up the articles of govern- 
ment, without doubt, consulted most of the authors 
who had written on Social and Legislative politics, 
and Rousseau came in for his share of attention. 
But Vattel, Puffendorf, Grotius, as well as Bousseau, 
may be credited with portions of the American 
Constitution, and, if Bousseau has suggested one 
article in the government of the United States, it 
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no where appears as a principle or even a deduction 
from the Social Contract. 

"The prime merit of Rousseau is his reverence; 
'reverence for moral worth in however obscure 
'intellectual company, for the dignity of human 
'character, and the loftiness of duty, for some of 
' those cravings of the human mind after the divine 
' and incommensurable, which may indeed often be 

* content with solutions proved by long time and 
'slow experience to be inadequate, but which are 
'closely bound up with the highest elements of 
' nobleness of soul. It w^as this spiritual part of 
'him who made Kousseau a third great power in 
'the century, between the encyclopedic party and 
'the church. He recognised a something in men, 
'which the encyclopedists treated as a chimera 
'imposed on the imagination by theologians and 
'others, for their own purposes, and he recognises 
'this in a way which did not offend the national 
' feeling of the times, as the catholic dogmas offended 
' it. In a word he was religous. . . He gave up 
' christian dogmas and mysteries, and, throwing him- 
'self with irresistible ardour upon the emotions in 

* which all religions have their root and their power, 
'he breathed new life into them, he quickened in 
' men a strong desire to have them satisfied, and he 
' beat back the army of emancipators with the loud 
'and incessantly repeated cry that they were not 
'come to deUver the human mind, but to root out 
' all its most glorious and consolatory attributes," * 

^ BooMeau, by John Morley, Vol. I., Page 812. 
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We would fain believe in this passage, if 
we could, but it again gives to the fallible and 
uncertain Kousseau, a character of purpose, force, 
stability, and constancy which we nowhere find in 
him. The running note in Barante's commentary 
on Kousseau, was his obscurity to a sense of duty. 
" He shook that which serves as the basis of virtue 

* and justice — the sentiment of duty." " Insulated 

* among men, he never felt duty as a bond." 
" With Rousseau the accomplishment of duty had 
'never been the source of any enjoyment." These 
passages of Barante clash immediately with Mr. 
Morley's statement of Rousseau's reverence for the 
loftiness of duty. And certainly, Rousseau's life 
is far more comprehensible, under Barante's inter- 
pretation, than under Mr. Morley's. He, who 
sent child after child to the foundling hospital, 
who repaid generosity and help with ingratitude 
and slander, who accused the innocent, and ran 
away from the helpless, even when he was the 
companion, and pretended to be the friend of the 
helpless, might have right ideas of duty, even as 
a forger or a burglar might, but he had little of 
its practical force in him. And the practical and 
the practized are, unfortunately, the law that 
determines final judgement. Men cannot be esti- 
mated by the good they know, and even preach; 
but by the good they perform. " By their fruits 
ye shall know them," and by their fruits men as 
trees, are at last estimated. His reverence for the 
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dignity of human character was much on a par 
with that of Robiespierre, who dilated with extreme 
unction on the beauty of virtue and disinterested- 
ness, while he planned the bloody downfall of 
opponents, and the massacre of a whole race of the 
French people. Not that we attribute to him any- 
thing of the blood-thirsty spirit of his disciple, as 
some wrongly, as we think, call Robiespierre, for 
Rousseau was only resentful. He had no wish for 
more reprisal than moral accusation went. But, if he 
had any reverence for the dignity of human character, 
it was for its possible dignity. He believed, if 
anything, that the age of human dignity had passed 
away, and was only lodged in remote places, where 
the being still reposed on leaves; still was satisfied 
with a wattled hut covered with mud ; still wrapped 
himself in undressed skins ; was still unacquainted 
with bread; still scratched a stone and worshipped 
at it ; still laid the burden of labor on his wife. 
Neither can we consider the reverence, which 
Mr. Morley attributes to him, for some of those 
cravings of the human mind, after the divine and 
incommensurable, a very great merit where it is 
found. It may be the plea of every fanatic, every 
spiritualist, every religious charlatan, and even of 
such persecutors of Dominic and Claverhouse, as 
well as of such scientific pretenders as those who 
sought the elixir of life, the Philosopher s stone, 
and the art of making gold. At the best it is 
but the same folly, without the same justification, 
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which induces the child to cry for the moon. It 

is staking the possible on the impossible. It is 

robbing nature of the seed she has given us to 

sow in order that we may reap, for the sake of 

an ideal seed which we can neither sow nor 

reap. The passage altogether seems an apology for 

some of those extraordinary ecstasies which belong 

especially to the catholic church, and have produced 

such effects as followed the raptures a few years 

ago, of the peasant girl of Lourdes, To throw 

oneself with irresistible ardour upon the emotions, 

is to make oneself an oracle, and to deny their 

power to the forces and arrangements of nature. 

It does not seem to us that it was in this way 

that France raised her dead faith to life again, 

but for the reason that even her atheists found the 

nation was but a disorderly mob till it got a 

permanent central idea round which all would rally. 

Rousseau was no more responsible for this than 

for the Fetishism of Africa, or the Buddhism of 

China. 



We have done. This subject, which we only 
intended for a short Essay, has swelled into a 
volume. In closing our account of Rousseau we 
desire only to place him, as nearly as possible, in 
his proper position among celebrated men. As a 
man of genius, he was both fortunate and unfor- 
tunate. He was fortunate in coming at a time 
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when the kind of powers which he possessed was just 
the kind to seize hold of a generation and enchant it. 
But, that such powers were not without parallel, is 
apparent in the literature of England and Germany. 
In England, Richardson had worked himself a name 
out of sentiment similar to that which produced 
Ehisa, but Richardson was a very different character 
from Rousseau. Richardson worked out all his 
effects by hammering cold iron, Rousseau by mould- 
ing it while it was glowing hot. And yet we read 
Clarissa Harlowe, and Moisa, with something like 
kindred feelings. The analysis of the heart is the 
staple of each; but, while one analyzes it with 
the coldness of an anatomist over the dead body, 
the other is a vivesector, and the panting veins 
and quivering muscles tremble under his hand. 
Women — for it was chiefly women who read both 
Richardson and Rousseau — women entered violently 
and passionately into situations in which passion, 
their idol, was so powerfully portrayed, and hence 
the eagerness of women in Paris, and in all the 
great cities, to read Rousseau, and hence it was 
that they read him breathlessly. English society 
did not differ more from French society of that 
day than it does now. And the English women 
read Richardson with the same kind of enthusiasm 
as French women read Rousseau, cooled by the 
difference of temperature between France and 
England. Richardson was, however, never idolized. 

He passed for a successftil, entertaining writer, 

Q 
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beautifully moral in the midst of dangerous pas- 
sions ; and perfectly Christian in the premiums he 
awarded to virtue, and the punishments he inflicted 
on vice. He was almost reverenced as a priest 
who preached in narrative, and convinced his readers 
by trusty example. Rousseau had neither the 
same regard for the proper and the pure as 
Richardson had, and yet he cannot be said to be 
less natural. And hence he was read and read 
again, and was the originator of a brood of novels 
of the Eloisa type, which gratified feminine France 
till the Revolution left fiction of the hottest 
character behind, and turned all other warmth to 
ice. 

The novelty of Rousseau's views, as to the 
degeneracy of society, gave him almost as eager 
a body of readers among men as Eloisa gave him 
among women. But while the women read fall 
of belief and full of sympathy, the men read because 
the idea was new and impossible. They were 
interested after the same manner as Lemuel Gulliver 
interests boys, — for the similtude to truth that un- 
truth can assume. They never beUeved, they could 
not believe in Rousseau's theory; for they were 
Frenchmen, and of all human beings, Frenchmen 
are the least inclined, and the least adapted to 
give up a particle of the civilization they have 
reached. Thus the Essay on Inequality and the 
Social Contract were both popular for the very 
opposite reason that Eloisa was popular — because 
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they were so far from the truth. When Emilius 
came, it interested both women and men. It told 
women how to nurse, and train, and educate, and 
notwithstanding it prescribed methods that could 
never be applied; it set idea in motion, and interested 
a generation of dawdlers and danglers. Emilius 
interested the men, inasmuch as it drew on itselt 
the vengeance of the priesthood; and the anger 
and persecution of the priests in the Eighteenth 
Century was the very best advertisement a book 
could have. Whatever priests put down, thousands 
of readers took up. They had the power of per- 
secution, and what body of men was ever wise 
enough to renounce powder for policy? An in- 
dividual may do it ; but a collection of individuals 
never does. Emilius was proscribed, and its author 
banished, and he instantly became the most popular 
man in France. Thus was Rousseau fortunate in 
his genius. Its intensity stood in good stead of 
width. But he was also unfortunate in the fact 
that it was a genius that will not keep. It was 
made for its age, and its age only. It did not, 
as the genius of other far less popular men has done, 
grew mellow with years, but sunk immediately it 
had reached its climax, when it was quoted by the 
Jacobins in the Convention and the Assembly, 
The warmth of Eloisa seems just the w^armth that 
ought to be, but ought never to be spoken about. 
The hearts of young ladies must glow with passion, 
must be full of confidence and rapture for their 
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object, must rise buoyantly above the * muddy 
vesture ' of the world ; but we are willing to take 
all these circumstances for granted, and do not 
want them to be talked about. The ladies of the 
eighteenth century felt diflferently. They delighted 
in telling of their effusions and gushings to such an 
extent that they brought the heart into disrepute, 
and it has never recovered from the eflfects of 
that over sincerity. We have grown reticent 
and negligent of letters from ladies fathoms deep 
in passion. Hence, after enjoying half a century 
of popularity, Eloisa ceased to be read. Sir 
Walter Scott said of it " I have never been able 
*to feel the interest, or discover the merit of this 
'far-famed performance;" and many, who dare not 
speak so openly, have felt after the same manner. 
For similar reasons, namely, that they were written 
for a generation, and for a particular generation 
only, — Emilius and the Social Contract have long 
been out of the way of readers. They are more 
sought after as curiosities now, than as instructors 
or entertainers. Nobody would think of bringing 
up a child after the manner detailed in JEmiliiLs, and 
no communist ever would think of fashioning a 
government after the type of the Social Contract. 
These productions have as certainly lost their 
flavor for ever, as the Falerian, which the excavators 
occasionally dig out of Pompeii. Dregs and vapid- 
ness are all that remain of the fine beverage which 
is said to have intoxicated Kome ; and France, 
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however inebriate that rather fast country may be 
in the future, will hardly owe its elevation again 
to the strong drink of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

The Confessions alone still retain their hold 
on the reader, and they are likely to do so, for 
they do not deal in fiction, or the schemes of a 
political projector, but are the open, and, apparently, 
trustworthy exposure of the human mind in some 
of its most uncommon but most interesting phases. 
They have the interest of fiction with the solidity 
of truth, and not only expose the career of a 
veritable human being, but yield to mental philo- 
sophy various hints and suggestions which make 
them a psychological as well an autobiographical 
study. 

We cannot more appropriately conclude this 
examination of the principal incidents in Rousseau's 
life, than in the daring words with which the author 
himself has introduced his Confessions. They give, 
in epitome, all that can be said of the man by the 
most dilatory investigation. 

"Whensoever the last trumpet shall sound, I 
'will go, with this book in my hand, and present 

* myself before the sovereign judge. I will say 
' aloud : Behold, there what I have done — what I 

* have thought — ^what I have been ! I have told 
*the good, and the evil with the same frankness. 
' I have hidden no wickedness, I had added nothing 
'to the good; and if I have sometimes employed 
'useless ornament, it was merely to fill up ai^ 
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'interval occasioned by defect of memory. I may 

* have supposed that to be true which I knew might 
'be true; but I have never asserted what I knew 
*to be false. I have shown myself what I was — 
'contemptible and vile, when I was so. Good, 
'generous, sublime, when I was so. I have un- 

* veiled my inner self, such as Thou, O Eternal 
'Godl hast seen me. Thyself. Guther around me 
'the innumerable crowd of my race— let them 
'hear my confessions — ^let them groan at my in- 
' dignities — let them blush at my miseries. Let each 
' of them in his turn lay open his heart at the foot 
'of Thy throne with the same sincerity; and then 
'let a single one say, if he dare, / was better than 
^that man!''* 

* ConfeMdons, liTre I. 
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PRINCIPAL EVENTS IN ROUSSEAU'S LIFE. 



1712. Bom at Geneva. 

1720. Placed under M. Lambercier, Pastor of Bossey. 

1722. lives with his uncle, M. Bernard, Engineer. 

1723. Falls in love with two ladies. 

Placed in the office of a Notary, (Masseron.) 
1726. Apprenticed to M. Ducommun, a Watchmaker and Engraver, at 
Geneva. 

1728. Absconds from his apprenticeship. 

Visits M. de Pontverre, at Consignon, in Savoy, who transfers him 
to Madame de Warrens, at Annecy, to convert to Homanism. 

Is sent to the Hospital of Catechumans, at Turin, to be reconciled 
to the Romish church. 

Makes a solemn abjuration of Calvinism, in the metropolitan 
church of St. John, Turin. 

1729. Becomes a shopman to Madame Basill, a Jeweller, and falls in 

love with her. 

1730. Becomes a footman to the Countess of Vercellis. 

Accuses his fellow servant of a theft, which . he had committed 

himself. 
Becomes footman to the Count de Guavon, and falls in love with 

the Count's daughter-in-law, Madame de Breil. 

1731. Leaves his situation to accompany an old acquaintance back to 

Switzerland. 
Again the guest of Madame de Warrens. 
Sent by Madame de Warrens for instruction to the Lazarist 

seminary, in order to become a Priest, which he is compelled to 

quit as an incapable dunce, 'a good lad but too unteachably 

ignorant for a priest.* 
Goes with Le Maitre, a Choir-master, to Lyons, who falls down 

in a fit in the street, and Rousseau deserts him. 
Rousseau returns to Madame de Warrens at Annecy, whom he 

finds had left for Paris. 
Takes up with M. Venture, an ad v^enturer— falls in love by 

accident. 
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1732. Groes to Friburg with the servant of Madame de Warrens, and 

visits his father by the way. 
Groes to Lausanne where he pretends he catne from Paris, and that 
he was a music-master, and teacher of the art, in which he 
succeeds indifferently, 

1733. He forms /tcquaintance with a Charlatan, who pretended to be a 

Greeik Prelate, gathering money to rebuild the Holy Sepulchre, 
and joins him in his project. 

He is arrested by the French Ambassador, at Soleure, and 
separated from his companion, and nominated to be servant 
to an officer in the French Army, (M. Godard). 

Goes to Paris to enter on his situation, but declines it in con- 
sequence of the avarice of his employer. 

Resolves to return to Madame de Warrens. 

Is so distressed as to sleep in the streets of Lyons. 

Finds Madame de Warrens at Chamberry. 

Madame de Warrens obtains a Secretaryship to the Intendant 
for him. Mt. 21. 

1734. Quits his employment in a rage for music, becomes a teacher and 

falls in love with a pupil, which excites the jealousy of Madame 
de Warrens. 

1735. Goes to Besangon to take lessons in Musical Composition. 

The reading of Voltaire's Philosophical Letters incites him to 

literary composition. 
Begins experiments in Chemistry, and is blinded for six weeks 

by an explosion. 
Becomes fascinated with Chess. 
Falls ill, and is nursed by Madame de Warrens. 

1736. Removes for his health, with Madame de Warrens, to Le Charmettes 

near Chamberry, and gives himself up to the study of Locke, 
Malebranche, Descartes, Leibnitz, Geometry, Algebra, Latin, &c. 

1741. Goes to Montpelier to consult Mens. Fizes, a Doctor, and falls in 

love with a fellow traveller on the road. 
The Doctor treats his complaint as imaginary, and he returns to 

Chamberry, where he finds a rival in his place at the table of 

Madame de Warrens, and resolves to leave her. 
Arrives in Paris in the Autumn of 1741, and invents a new 

notation of music. 

1742. Writes the comedy of Narcissus, 

Falls in love with Madame Dnpin. 

Becomes connected with the Holbach Philosophers. 

After burning two operas, he writes the PoUte Muses, 
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1743. ObtainB an appointment, through Madame Broglie, of a Secretary- 

ship to the Venetian Embassy under M. Montaigu. 

1744. Becomes disgusted with M. Montaigu, and returns to Paris. 

He becomes acquainted with Therese Le Yasseur at a low eating 
house. 

1745. His Opera, the Polite Mvsea, tried before amateur judges. 

He alters by permission, Voltaire's Drama of the Princess of 

Navarre to the Fetes of Ramire. 
His Narcissus received at the Italians but not played. 
The Polite Muses played. 

1747. Writes The Rash Engagement, and the Alley in the Wood, 

1748. Sends his first child to the Foundlings. 
His first introduction to Madame d'Epinay. 

1749. Becomes acquainted with Baron Grimm. 

The Dijon Society propose a Prize Essay on the Influence of the 
Sciences, which Rousseau, at the suggestion of Diderot, competes 
for. 

1750. The Prize awarded to Kousseau. 
"Writes the Wiaard of the Village. 

Sends his third child to the Foundlings. 

M. de Francueil, Receiver General of Taxes, offers Rousseau the 
situation of his Cashier. 

1751. The anxiety of the employment makes him ill, and he resigns, and 

takes up Copying Music. 

1752. The Wizard highly successful when performed before the King. 
Rousseau becomes suspicious of the Holbach Group. 

1753. Writes The Origin of Ineqtiality among Men. 

1754. Goes to Lyons with Gauffecourt, and thence to revisit Madame 

de Warrens, whom he finds and leaves in want. 
Revisits Geneva and resolves to return to Calvinism. 
Returns to Paris after four months spent at Geneva. 

1755. Madame d'Epinay offers a retreat at TErmitage, near Montmorency, 

to Rousseau, to which place he removes. 
Begins the Dictionary of Music. 
Begins the Political InstittUions, which was reduced afterwards to 

the Social Contract. 

1757. Writes The New Eloisa. Falls frantically in love with Madame 

d'Hondetot. Quarrels with Grimm, Diderot, and Madame 
• d'Epinay. Resolves to leave the Hermitage. 

1758. Writes his Letter against Theatres. The Duke of Luxembourg 

offers him a retreat at Montmorency. 

1759. Writes Emilius. Falls in love with Madame de Verdelin. 
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1760. The New Moisa published. 

1761. Sells the Social Contract for £60. 

1762. The Social Contract and EmUius published. 

Emiliti8 condemned and its author threatened with persecution. 
He retires to Iverdun, near Geneva. 

The Council at Berne forbids him their territory, and he goes to 
Neuchatel, where he is welcomed by the €k>Temor, Marshal Keith. 
Established at Motiers-Travers. 

1763. He studies Botany. 

1764. Writes his Letters from the MourUain, 

1765. He is suspected by the peasants, urged on by the priests of Motiers, 

is threatened with assassination, and departs to the Island of 

St. Pierre, in the Lake of Bienne, after living two-and-a-half years 

at Metiers. 
He is driven from St. Pierre by a decree of the Coimcil of Berne. 
Proceeds to Paris, where he is offered an asylum in England, by 

David Hume, the Historian and Philosopher. 

1766. Accompanies Hume to England. 
Settles at Wootton in Derbyshire. 
Writes his Gcmfessiona, 

Is again disturbed by the Letter of Horace Walpola 

Quits England after six months' stay, and returns to France. 

1767. Is protected by the Prince of Conti, at the Chateau Trie, near 

Amiens. 
1770. Returns to Paris, where he is allowed to reside if he does not 

publish. 
Writes Rotisaeau judged by John James, 
Beads his Con/essionSf which is inhibited. 
Writes his Wanderings of a Solitary. 
Lives by copying music. 
The Prince of ligne offers him a home. 
M. de Giradin offers him a retreat at Ermonville. 
1778. Dies at Ermonville, aged sixty-six. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESa 

The Patriot writes, — ** An admirable book for joung meiL It is replete 
with practical wisdom and ^ood sense. Its tone is hi^y moral, althon^ 
not actually religious; its hereabouts in this respect may be jud^d frmii 
theiact that the last chapter is devoted to 'Sydney Smith and his Writings.**' 

The BuUder writes, — "The subject of these lectures are quite separate 
and distinct from the others. The first gives young men a pretl^ clear idea 
of what government and the law are, from the rule of the Soverei^ down to 
the administration of the petty magistrate, and is illustrated from JBlackstone 
and his Commentaries. The second relates to Conduct in Private, in Businesa^ 
and in PubUc Life. The third adduces examples of character drawn from the 
life and Writings of Sydney Smith. The matter forms an instructive and 
entertaining little volume. " 

The Liverpool Daily Post writes, — "We observe Mr. Woollard issues a 
work on Government, Conduct, and Example, by Mr. William Dawbam. It 
abounds with practical and excellent advice to young men, who could only 
derive advantage by carefully reading it. The evil influences of corruption 
are forcibly denounced. The book is prettily bound and well printed." 

The Liverpool Courier writes, — "The respected author of this volume ia 
well known to many of our readers by his assiduous efforts on behalf of the 
mental and moral improvement of the more dependent classes. Under the 
title of Government, Conduct, and Example, we have the substance of 
Lectures on Blackst' and his Commentaries; Private, Business, and PnUio 
Life; and Sydney S. uU and his Writings. These subjects are discussed, 
with considerable ability, in a colloquial style. Every young man who adopts 
* Excelsior' as his motto, may derive encouragement in these pages frant 
converse with a congenial spirit. " 

The Wisbeach Advertiser writes, — "Under this title (Govemmenti 
Conduct, and Example,) our late townsman, Mr. William Dawbam, has 
published three lectures, the subjects of which were already familiar to many 
of our readers, from their having been delivered in this neighbourhood. The 
first, which is a digest of Blackstone's Commentaries and other legal and 
constitutional works, presents, in a compendious form, a considerable amount 
of valuable information relative to the law and constitution of this country. 
The second lecture treats of Life — ^Private, Business, and Public, and is full of 
valuable hints and suggestions, which men of every rank and age may peruse 
with profit. The last is upon Sydney Smith and lus Writings. The volume 
is published in a handsome form, at a very low price, and an attentive pemaal 
will repay the cost. " 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESa 

The BuUder says, — ''The fact that this little book is one result of the 
leisare hours of a Tunber and Slate Merchant, gives it an extra claim to our 
attention. It does not, however, need this, as it includes a number of sensible 
and amusing sketches, and may be read with advantage. " 

The Courier writes, — ** There is much pleasant humour and good sense in 
these literary trifles, and their author is well known as one whose constant 
aim it is to advance the mental and moral improvement of all who are within 
the sphere of his influence. The stoiy of 'The Spirit Dealer' is somewhat 
unnecessarily revolting in some of its details, and the paper on 'Commercial 
Rooms' is scarcely so accurate in its delineations of life as might have been 
expected from the experience of its writer. We glean from the latter, how- 
ever, a good illustration of wisdom in. small things. — The grey-headed old 
'boots' at Scarborough's Hotel, Leeds, was asked by a father and his son, a 
youth of about twenty, for slippers. John brought in two pairs. The pair 
which the young man was helpmg himself to had heels; the other pair without 
heels he was about handing over to his father. Old John interfered. 'No 
sir, musn't have 'em. For your father, sir. I never gives young men slippers 
with heels to. They would never stop in the house. Don't you see that with 
slippers with no heels they can't go very far away? When any friend calls 
they can only go to the door. Thev don't always like such slippers at night, 
but they does'nt often find fault with them in the morning. John hates to see 
young men make [fools of 'emselves. Shant if I can help it.' The 'friend, 
Thomas Smith,' whose 'pen warms under his subject,' is scarcely deserving 
of so much attention bestowed upon him. There is, however, so much^3 
innocent entertainment in this little volume, besides many practical and profit- 
able suggestions, that none but a fastidious critic will dwell upon its minor 
defects. 

The BuUders^ Weekly Reporter writes, — "This highly interesting and 
handsomely-bound little book, is another product of the mind of a gentleman 
connected with the timber trade in Liverpool, actively and closely engaged in 
mercantile pursuits, but nevertheless well known for his past literary efforts, 
his assiduous labours on behalf of the mental and moral improvement of his 
race, especially the younger portion of it, and his uniform, untiring perse- 
verance in the cause of education and social progress. The author very 
modestly introduces himself to the reader by an account of his doings in the 
neighbourhood of his once residence, in the mtroduction there of a new and 
important branch of the cotton manufacture. After ten or twelve years' 



stragglinff, and indomitable perseyerance, Mr. Dawbam succeeded in estab- 
lishing we occupation alluded to, and in making it remuneratiYe to those 
whose capital was engaj^ed therein. The unfortunate affair between the 
Northern and Southern states ef America has, however, we fear, from the 
advance in the price of the raw material, considerably retarded the success of 
his attempt. 

It was in the course of these honourable employments that he fell across 
that * modest worth' whose merits he so prettily honours in the book before 
us. Under the nom de guerre of * Thomas Smith,' we are introduced to *an 
estimable living author,' hid in obscurity, modest, talented. If we want 
poetry, he can give us * sweetest strains that angels use,' or the stem, heroic 
nre that kindles feeling, while it raises delight. The poetical effusions of 
'Thomas Smith' are trmy full of fire, nerve, and pathos, and his prose pro- 
ductions are of a high order." 

The 'Essays' by Mr. Dawbam are on Popular Ignorance, the Market 
Days in various Manufacturing Towns, on Union Houses, to Ladies, on Com- 
mercial Rooms, Notes of a Literary Life, Gold Finding, Gold and Labour, 
Ehnigration, the Poetry of Pope, on Cambridgeshire, ^rfolk, and Lincoln- 
shire. The book closes with some anniversary addresses to a Mutual 
Improvement Society. 

The article on 'Emigration, is terse, sound. Christian. The author in his 
previous essay has been remarking on the forlorn condition of Cambridgeshire, 
Norfolk, and Lincolnshire, and naturally argues therefrom that emigration is 
an object of vital importance, at the present time, to the welfare of society at 
large. He comments wisely on the cessation of railway employment, the 
ridiculously and lamentably small rates of remuneration among agricultural 
labourers, the stockingers of Leicester, and the weavers of Manchester; and 
the duty, therefore, of one portion of humanity to befriend the other, by 
sending the suffering to happier scenes. *The climate of Australia, New 
Zealand, and America, are jQl of them better for the poor operative than the 
pauperism incidental to a country whose population has increased of late years 
at the rate of a thousand a day.' The 'Tales of Travel' are highly interesting, 
and are indicative of genius of no mean order. They captivate as you progress, 
and cannot be dropped after casual perusaL The 'Anmversary Addresses' are 
replete with Wisdom's sayings, and the warnings and teachings of History. 
The 'Essays' are singularly profound, especially those on 'Gold Finding,' and 
* Gold and Labour. ' 

We cannot close these remarks without congratulating Mr. Dawbam on 
the success of his literary efforts, and thanking hirn for his kind consideration 
of the young. Honest, wholesome, sterling heart-reading is just what is 
needed, and here we have it in abundance; truths which cannot fail to touch 




broadcast among them. 



Our apolo^ for noticing a work of this class in a journal devoted to the 
Building trade is that, it is a worthy production of a gentleman well known 
in our particular profession, and is an example of what may be done in the 
husbanding of time, where 'the wiU is father to the thought.'" 
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